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ITS JUNE EVENTS 


Hey, Kiddie Kiddies! 


Something's going to happen at Oxford Valley Mall 
on the Adventures of Bertie The Bunyip. 


OXFORD NALLEYEES 
E 


TIN 


June 13-19 Lee Dexter and His Puppet Theater including Bertie The 
Bunyip, Fussie & Gussie and Sir Guy De Guy — The Fox will perform 
at the Oxford Valley Mall daily at 1 p.m., 3 p.m. and 7 p.m. 


Junel-4— Bob Jones Petting Zoo & Zoo Mobile 
Wanamaker Court 


June 5-12 — Commercial Photographers of Delaware Valley 
Display in the Gimbels Court 


June 13 - 19 — Lee Dexter's Children's Puppet Theater 
Wanamaker Court 
3 Shows/Mon.-Sat. 1, 3, 7 p.m. 
Sun. 1, 2:30, 4 p.m. 


June 23 - 26 — Antiques Expo 
Mall-Wide display of Antiques 


U. S. Route 1, Langhorne. Bambergers, Gimbels, JC Penney, John Wanamaker 
131 Other Fine Stores. Monday - Saturday 10 a.m. - 9:30 p.m. Sunday Noon - 5 p.m. 
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ON THE COVER: 

Summer's outdoor activities 
inspired this month's cover 

by PANORAMA'S Jeanne Stock 
and Jan Seygal— your favorite 
is probably among them! 


BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA is pub- 
lished monthly at 57 West Court Street, 
Doylestown, Ра. 18901, by GBW Publi- 
cations. Inc. All rights reserved. No ma- 
terial or portion thereof may be repro- 
duced without prior permission from the 
publisher. Opinions expressed by con- 
tributors are not necessarily those of 
PANORAMA. Controlled circulation 
postage paid at Doylestown, Pa. Adver- 
tising rates on request. Telephone: 
(215) 348-9505. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
DOMESTIC: 

12 issues $ 7.50 

24 issues 14.00 

36 issues 21.00 


FOREIGN: 

Canada — Add $1.00 
Pan-American — Add $1.50 
All Other — Add $2.00 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: 

Notification must be received 8 weeks 
prior to publication to insure continuous 
delivery of magazine. Please include old 
address as well as new address. 


DISTRIBUTION: 

PANORAMA is distributed in Bucks & 
Montgomery Counties, Philadelphia and 
its environs, and in Hunterdon, Mercer 
and Burlington Counties in New Jersey. 
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“Two good reasons I do my estate 


planning with Girard: They're really 
expert at tax savings and they know the 


human side of estate settlement." 


"The tax savings, of course, are important. When the new Tax Reform 
Act became law | talked it over with Girard and they recommended that | 
keep my present plan. Very sound advice because it means we can save 
$57,000 in federal taxes alone. But even more important than the tax 
savings is the skillful and considerate way Girard’s Trust Officers deal with 
the settlement of estates. | have seen how they work with the widows and 
children of some of my friends. That's how Га like my family treated" 


You ought to talk to a Girard Estate Planner about preserving 
your assets. He’s backed by a team of seasoned financial, 
investment and tax experts, who with the help of your 
attorney will plan your estate. For an appointment call the 
Girard Estate Planning Division, (215) 585-2303. 


GIRARD 
“Talk it over with Girard.” BANK 


Trust Department, Girard Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 19101 
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WEDDING PARTY? 


For the very newest styles or one of the 
classic looks — dramatically elegant 
or softly casual — you're bound to find 
the perfect choice here at the area's 
largest selection of beautiful fashions 


"ЧЕ 


"When you love to look beautiful...” 
NEW HOPE, PA. (215) 862-2344 


1 mile west on 10-5:30, Mon.-Sat. 


Route 202 Free parking 


YOU'RE NO ONE SPECIAL 


Just another satisfied 

customer. From CARPET SALON 
you'll get the same preferential 
treatment as the next person. 


537 EASTON ROAD 


HAM, PA. 19044 
A NAME BRAND CARPETING & WALLPAPER 


HORSHAM PLAZA AT PRICES YOU CAN LIVE WITH 


South of Naval Air Station 
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Before writing about the vacation- 
oriented material in this issue, just a 
word on an important project that hope- 
fully, since our deadline, has become a 
reality — the new County Government 
Study Commission. Since most of us 
are pretty hazy about exactly what they 
are to study, Louise McMahon provides 
us with some history of the movement, 
a recap of past attempts to restructure 
our county government, and some 
insight into exactly what possibilities 
the seven elected commission mem- 
bers will be studying. 

Also, this month we are pleased to 
publish the first of a new series of 
columns àbout Washington, entitled 
"Washington Weathervane’’ and 
written by Ralph C. Wunder, White 
House News Correspondent. His aim 
will be to alert PANORAMA 'S readers 
to events and legislative bills that will 
affect them directly. 

For the lighter side, as we look 
toward summer vacations, James 
Michael Thomas writes about fishing in 
the Delaware Water Gap; Bryna N. 
Paston has interviewed a well-known 
area horsewoman; Dea Silbertrust de- 
scribes the behind-the-scenes activities 
of a horse show participant; Washing- 
ton octogenarian Mary Van Fossen 
Schwab amuses us with her delightful 
reminiscence on camping as it was 
done at the beginning of the century; 
and our staff, with the help of the Penn- 
sylvania Bureau of Travel Develop- 
ment, provides a roundup of places to 
go and things to do right here in our 
own beautiful state. 

We regret to say that Jerry Silber- 
trust, who has written our ''Cracker 
Barrel Collector’’ for so many months 
— and so ably — is moving to Cali- 
fornia, where her husband's new posi- 


tion awaits. We'll miss her, as will her 
readers. The column will continue, 
however, because we think our readers 
both enjoy it and find it helpful. 

Hope you enjoy a wonderful June 
planning your summer's activities — 
do let us know if our features and 
articles helped! 


Cordially, 


Gerry Wallerstein 
Editor & Publisher 


DEA SILBERTRUST is an accom- 
plished horsewoman who has partici- 
pated in many shows herself. Currently 
attending St. Lawrence University, 
with a view towards a career in Veter- 
inary Medicine, Law or Journalism, she 
is secretary for the college's horse 
show, in which she has participated and 
which won the college championship 
last year. She is also on the college 
newspaper staff, and next year will be 
an associate editor. Riding since 1972, 
she has won a number of blue ribbons, 
including one from her home stable, 
Dunmoven Farm. Currently residents 
of New Hope, the Silbertrusts are 
moving to California. 

KURT VAN DEXTER is a graduate 
of the Hussian School of Art in Phila- 
delphia. His work has been exhibited at 
the Woodmere Gallery in Chestnut 
Hill, Pa., the Jewish Community 
Center in Cherry Hill, N.J., and cur- 
rently at the Exhibit A Gallery in 
Cherry Hill. He won First Prize for 
Graphics and Second Prize for Mixed 
Media in the 1975 Ocean City Board- 
walk Show, and second Prize for Water- 
color there the following year. A mem- 
ber of both the Delaware Valley Artists' 
Guild and the Philadelphia Art Direc- 
tors’ Club, he livesin Sewell, N.J. E 


What is the Ethan Allen 
Home Planning Service? 


It's expert decorating assistance, at our gallery, or in your home. 


It's a way of translating your dreams and ideas into a beautiful, 
functional home environment. 


It's a way of coordinating your immediate decorating needs with 
those of the future. 


It's a way of avoiding costly deconating mistakes. 
And, it's without charge. 
Call us today. Let's get together to help you have the home you want. 


Georgetown Manor 
An EthanAllen Gallery 


LANGHORNE, PA. CHERRY HILL, N. J. 
Rt. 1 and Woodbourne Rd. 1605 W. Marlton Pike (Rt. 70) 
215 - 757-5118 609 - 663-1605 

Mon.-Fri. 10-9, Sat. 10-5, Sun. for browsing 1-5 


Master Charge, BankAmericard and our own credit plan Free professional home planning service 
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RURAL LIFE AND CULTURE 


The 21st annual Institute of Pennsylvania 
Rural Life and Culture will be held at the Pennsyl- 
vania Farm Museum near Lancaster, Pa., June 
21-24, 1977. The Institute's general theme, ‘‘Re- 
flections Upon Our Cultural Development,” will 
be explored through seminars which include 
Pennsylvania's social history from 1681 to 1750, 
evolution of the family farm, and back country 
folk medicine, as well as through workshops on 
crafts such as blacksmithing, tinsmithing, sten- 
ciling, scissors cutting, rye-straw basketry and 
pewter care and repair. 

It's sure to be an interesting time-filler for the 
warm, lazy days of early summer. For more infor- 
mation write to Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission Institute, P. O. Box 1026, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 17120. E 


__Panorama’s Pantry. 


BENEFIT CONCERT 


An evening with Susan Starr, internationally 
acclaimed pianist, and brilliant young violinigt 
Charles Castleman is scheduled for Sunday, June 
19th at Holicong Junior High School in Bucking- 
ham, Pa. The concert will benefit the Pearl S. 
Buck Foundation and will mark the celebration of 
Miss Buck's birthday. A reception will follow the 
concert at the Plumsteadville Inn. 

Miss Starr, a child prodigy, appeared with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra at age six. Her spectac- 
ular rise to fame was highlighted by her achieve- 
ment at the Second International Tschaikowsky 
Competition in Moscow. Mr. Castleman also 
launched his musical career at age six when he 
performed with Arthur Fiedler and the Boston 
Pops; at twelve he was a soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic. Like Miss Starr, Mr. Castle- 
man is a Tscháikowsky Competition award win- 
ner. Both Miss Starr and Mr. Castleman are 
alumni of the Curtis Institute where Mr. Castle- 
man now serves on the Board of Directors. 

The joining of these two talents in concert will 
make a delightful evening's entertainment. For 
further information, call the Pearl S. Buck Foun- 
dation at 215:249-0100 or CH2-6779. a 


FUN AND FUND RAISING 


Take an assortment of rides, games, crafts- 
men, food, music, clowns, and well-known per- 
sonalities . . . arrange them on an expanse of cool, 
green grass and huge tents, and there you have 
the makings for a weekend packed with old- 
fashioned fun! Add a purpose . . . fund-raising 

.. call it the 54th Annual Community Lawn Fete 
for Grand View Hospital, then circle the calendar 
for June 16, 17 and 18, and tell all your friends. 

The public is invited to come for dinner each 
night and stay for the fun. The Midway will offer 
an assortment of foods for dinner, dessert and 
snacking. PAPA NICK at the Hoagie Booth has 
an array of yummy tummy fillers! Be sure to 
return on Saturday for a full course, sit-down 
BARBECUE CHICKEN DINNER served from 4 
to 8 p.m. RAIN OR SHINE under the huge tent. 

Browse around the craft tent where over 50 
craftsmen will be in operation all weekend, 
regardless of the weather. Wares will be dis- 
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played and sold by these fine artisans and several 
will demonstrate their handicraft. It's one of the 
finest shows in the East! 

There will be something for everyone on the 
BANDSTAND, from Dixieland Swinging to Bar- 
ber Shop Singing . . . Country Western to Big 
Band Sounds. Continuous free entertainment 
and several star attractions featuring WEE 
WILLIE WEBBER of TV and radio fame; Nat Litt, 
the famous Ringling Brothers Circus Clown who 
will perform Thursday evening at 6:30, and 
WINNIE THE POOH will be there all weekend to 
shake hands. 

There is FREE PARKING AND FREE ADMIS- 
SION to the Lawn Fete, so don't miss out on the 
fun. The hours are 6 p.m. to 11 p.m. on Thursday 
and Friday, and 10 a.m. to 11 p.m. on Saturday. 
Grand View Hospital is located on Lawn Avenue 
in Sellersville, Pa. just off the ‘‘Perkasie Exit’’ of 


the 309 Expressway (just south of Quakertown). 
a 


- js, 
ls 
MERCER MUSEUM 
FILMSTRIP 


School teachers looking for an interesting end- 
of-the-school-year field trip or planning ahead for 
the fall term will be interested to know about a 
new filmstrip with sound which will introduce 
students to the Mercer Museum, in Doylestown, 
Pa. After viewing the film at their schools it could 
be followed up by a field trip to the museum itself. 

In 1976 the Mercer Museum received a small 
grant from ARA Services of Philadelphia to pro- 
duce the exciting educational filmstrip. The 
project will be completed by June and be avail- 
able to school audio-visual libraries. Written and 
produced by Total Concepts, a local firm, under 
the direction of the museum staff, the filmstrip 
will focus on ‘“‘seeing.’’ The following are 
excerpts from the prepared script. 

‘‘Sometimes it's hard to understand the world 
around us.-Perhapé.-the best way to understand 
things today is to look at the past . . . Lookup, look 
ahead, look down. Each time you will see a new 
and different view .. . Here you come face to face 
with history . . . That is the Mercer experience. . . 
A new way to look at how people lived and worked 
at another time in America . . . And when you 
leave the museum you might find yourself look- 
inga little differently and more closely at the tools 
and products you use every day, for they are the 
history of tomorrow.” [sl 


BEE STINGS 

What should you do when a bee, wasp or 
hornet hovers about you? The season will soon be 
upon us and children especially should be 
instructed on how to react. Experts at the United 
States Department of Agriculture say ‘‘stay calm 
and freeze!” 

The idea is that bees usually will not attack a 
motionless object. Then move very slowly as you 
look around for the reason for the bee's presence. 
If you see that you are near a hive, move slowly 
and gently away from it. Do not run, scream or 
slap at the bees, or you will greatly increase your 
chances of being stung. 

In the event the bee makes his mark, be sure to 
scrape out with your nail any stinger that may be 
still sticking in your skin. This can reduce the 
amount of venom sent into your system. But 
scrape, do not pull, the stinger out. 

Then go home and apply a mixture of water and 
baking soda to the sting to relieve the pain. (A 
motherly kiss does wonders in this department, 
too!) If you have an allergy of any kind or suspect 


you have an allergy . . . see a doctor immediately. 
Е 


ATHLETES AND 
WATER CONSUMPTION 


Did you know . . . some coaches mistakenly 
believe that their athletes can become water- 
logged and perform poorly if the athletes drink 
water during a contest or workout? Nothing could 
be further from the truth according to Dairy 
Council researchers. Restricting water can result 
in injury, sickness or even death. The athlete 
needs to be protected from such ignorant treat- 
ment or advice that risks his health, and possibly 
his life. 

It is quite common for a player to lose two or 
three percent of body water in a strenuous 
athletic effort. This can be an extremely danger- 
ous loss, if not replaced by drinking small 
amounts of water (about a half cup) periodically 
during the activity. 

Some people believe salt tablets can prevent 
dehydration, but actually, a salt tablet requires 
water to dissolve: By taking water from the blood- 
stream, salt tablets can intensify dehydration. NI 


SUMMER IN SALZBURG 


Very rarely are beginning photographers intro- 
duced to the art of taking pictures in such a 
glorious setting as the Austrian Alps. Yet, such 
an opportunity awaits them in Summer in Salz- 
burg, a three-week workshop in basic photog- 
raphy being offered by the Department of 
Instructional Media of West Chester State Col- 
lege, Pa. from July 22 through August 14, 1977. 

The three-credit-hour undergraduate or gradu- 
ate course will be held under the tutelage of Dr. 
Richard Strayer, the college's director of educa- 
tional media services as well as experienced 
photographer and seasoned traveler. 

Students will first learn to master the camera 
and will become acquainted with the technical ins 
and outs of film, filters and photographic equip- 
ment. Some classroom activity will be devoted to 
what makes a good picture and to the several 
ways of exhibiting the finished product. The 
course will be centered around the 35mm camera. 

Transportation and accommodations are in- 
cluded in the package. For further information on 
this workshop or on the nine other courses avail- 
able under four-week or eight-week study plans, 
contact Dr. Richard Strayer, Educational Media, 
West Chester State College, 215:436-2781 or Mr. 
Ronald Gougher, Department of Foreign Lan- 
guages, West Chester State College, 215: 
436-2169 or 436-2666. a 


POTTERS’ PLACE 


People whoare interested in pottery will have a 
chance to learn and practice the skill in Lambert- 
ville, N. J. The Clay Co-Op has recently opened 
there and is a large studio that features studio 
space rentals to potters. 

It also offers classes for both beginners and 
advanced students in hand-building and wheel- 
throwing techniques. Operated by five experi- 
enced potters, they plan to hold ‘‘Raku’’ work- 
shops in the future. 

Located on Bridge Street in the heart of down- 
town Lambertville, there is plenty of free parking 
nearby. For more information please call 609: 
397-0001. 


GEORGE CLYMER DAY 


The Historic Morrisville Society will celebrate 
the 238th birthday of George Clymer by holding a 
full day of activities at his home ‘‘Summerseat’’ 
in Morrisville, Pa., on Saturday, June 11, begin- 
ning at 10:00 a.m. Included on the program will 
be a flea market, crafts exhibition, garden show 
and strawberry festival. The public is invited. 

The Historic Morrisville Society has taken over 
the job of maintaining, repairing and restoration 
of Summerseat, a lovely brick and stone mansion 
constructed in the mid-18th century. George 
Washington made his headquarters there during 
the week of December 8 to 14, 1776, just prior to 
the Battle of Trenton. Clymer owned Summer- 
seat from 1798 until 1805, at which time he sold it 
to his son Henry; he remained in residence until 
his death in 1813. 

Clymer is known not only as a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, but he was one of 
the founders of what is now known as the Phila- 
delphia National Bank (PNB) and became its first 
President in 1803. In addition, he served at 
various times as a commander of a volunteer 
corps in Gen. John Cadwalader's Brigade; 
headed the Committee of Vigilance in Philadel- 
phia; was one of the Continental Treasurers; and 
was appointed by Gen. George Washington to the 
post of Supervisor of Revenue for the State of 
Pennsylvania, during which time the *'Whiskey 
Rebellion'' took place. 

TheHistoric Morrisville Society hopes to bring 
this magnificent old building to somewhere near 
its' former condition, and eventually hope to 
furnish it. A goal is that school children will be 
able to glean some history from their efforts. Ni 


CULTURAL EXCHANGE 


Thinking of the upcoming summer months and 
the usual laments of your teenagers . . . ‘‘there’s 
nothing to do!’’? Give them a bit of ''European 
Experience" this summer without the trouble 
and expense of travel. You can bring it to them 
right in your own home from August 4 to August 
30 by inviting a young student from France to join 
your family during that time. 

These students all'speak English, are between 
14 and 18 years of age, and want to live the 
""American'' way. There are 40 students avail- 
able and may be individually requested to 
provide a good “‘fit’’ in your family. All are spon- 
sored by the North Atlantic Cultural Exchange 
League, a non-profit corporation. 

For information, please call Francoise Aubert- 
Santelli at 215:843-5014; or write to 37 W. Phil- 
Ellena, Philadelphia, Pa. 19119. a 


EDUCATION IS ALL WET 


Pack your paddle and carry your canoe if you 


must . . . for students will be white-watering 
down the Monongahela River this summer as 
part of West Chester State College's Environ- 
mental (Outdoor) Education Workshop offered to 
graduate and undergraduate students from 
August 8 through August 26. 

The program is designed to provide active or 
prospective elementary and secondary school 
teachers with the latest information on the state 
of water, land and atmospheric resources, and to 
help fulfill an in-service and community need for 
more effective environmental education. 

To accomplish this, the workshop plans in- 
clude camping trips, a visit to the Atomic Energy 
Plant at Limerick and a field investigation of the 
Wild Waterfowl Area near Lebanon. 

Highlighting the workshop will be a seven-day 
trip to western Pennsylvania with representa- 
tives from the Pa. Dept. of Environmental 
Resources serving as guides. During the trip, 
students will visit the Ohio Pyle State Park, Alle- 
gheny National Forest and Frank Lloyd Wright’s 
‘‘Falling Waters.’’ (Check ‘‘Pennsylvania’s 
Vacation Paradise” elsewhere in the magazine 
for more details on the area, page 17.) 

For further information on this workshop and 
trip, contact Mr. John Holingjak, Coordinator of 
Environmental Education, West Chester State 
College, West Chester, Pa. 19380, telephone 
215:436-2791. [| 
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Minstrel 
Moods 


SOLDIER ON HORSEBACK 


The years of rain have bruised the bronze a bit, 
The birds and boys still make a sport of it, 

But still he sits with all the dignity 

Of one who not a moment doubted he 


Would ride straight into immortality. 
His coat’s an eagle's wings. See how it flares 
To take advantage of the hostile airs 

To make him master all the earth and sky. 


His hat’s а hero’s hat. It stays in place 

Through all the violence a man may face, 

Though he would doff it, came the time and place, 
For courtesy and courage keep one pace. 


See how he sits a soldier on his horse, 
Through all adversity remains on course; 
Heroic horseman never to be thrown, 

He makes his mount — and history — his own. 


— Earl Mohn 


A TOUCH OF BORAGE 


This tender herb 
silvered delicately with down 
exquisite as a baby's eyebrows — 


DISCOVERY 


“бее Mama," he said, 

his eyes wide with wonder. 

I looked at his pudgy hand, 

his short fingers curved gently. 
He opened them carefully 

to reveal something tiny, 


This curved stem 
that ladders bud and leaf, 


precise in alternation something gray, 
as criscrossed ribbons with warm sides 
inachild’s first shoes — pulsing. 


Something never before seen 

in his two and a half years’ experience 
on God’s earth. 

And, gazing from his innocent eyes 


Andat the tip 
a flower blue as a baby's eyes 
before one knows the color 


they will really be— tothe creature in his hand, 
I saw, not a disease-bearing rodent, 
Pluck it to hold but something beautiful. 
in a dimpled fist 
for fragrance that brings Louise Hurd 


an early smile. 


— Frances Hall 
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— Constance O'Donnell McDonald 


THE ORDEAL* 


STRAWBERRIES AT STYER'S 


The ancient straw hat shades her wrinkled face. 
Slowly, she walks deeper into the patch. 
The blue-veined legs stop and, straining, 
the faded dress bends with her as she sits. 
While the sun dances on the tight-fitting ring, 
her knotted hand picks a strawberry. ' 
She eats it and smiles. 
She has lived to taste another June. 


This poem won 3rd prize in Contest *34, 
1975 Kentucky State Poetry Society 


Iquiver, I shiver, 

I moan and І groan. 

(No, it isn't my liver — 
My gall has no stone). 
Imumble, I grumble, 
Ihowl and I yowl. 

(My hopes seem to crumble — 
My mood gets more foul). 
I mutter, I stutter, 

Irail andI wail. 

(My despair is utter — 

To be brave, I fail). 


The cause of my pain, 
My unbearable sorrow? 
It’s really quite plain — 
Г] be FORTY tomorrow! 


—Louise J. Panni 


Дечо 


ut By Gerry Wallerstein 


SOLAR ENERGY'S TIME 
HAS COME 


Of all the existing energy resources 
on our planet, solar energy is the only 
one which answers all the modern-day 
criteria for an ideal power source: it is 
unlimited (unless our universe goes 
haywire, in which case none of us will 
have to worry about anything!); it is 
clean (no dangerous byproducts such 
as radioactive wastes, cancer-causing 
carbon compounds, etc.); it is available 
to all parts of the nation; and tech- 
nology already exists, with the proper 


program of research to make it econom- 
ically practical anywhere on our planet, 
except perhaps the North and South 
Poles. 

Why, then, has it been the stepchild 
in the energy picture? 

The answer is clear and simple: the 
powerful oil, gas and nuclear estab- 
lishments have effectively blocked it to 
date because they have yet to figure out 
a way to establish monopolistic control 
over the sun, as they have with the oil, 
gas and uranium fields. (They don't 
own the sun — but don't think they 
aren't trying to come up with a way to 
do just that!) 

Instead, they have, through their 
enormous political and economic clout 
and a bit of energy blackmail, been 
forcing the Federal Government to 
think in terms of offshore oil leases, 


subsidies for researching new oil and 
gas fields, and increased nuclear plants 
(for which the cost-benefit ratios are 
appalling and no solution has yet been 
found to handling their radioactive 
wastes). 

Recently, at an Upper Bucks Cham- 
ber meeting, after viewing a film on the 
800-mile Alaskan Pipeline built by a 
consortium of seven oil companies at a 
cost of hundreds of billions of dollars (to 
say nothing of the eventual possible 
cost to the environment), we ques- 
tioned the speaker, an employe of one 
of the consortium companies: 

**How long will the supply of oil there 
last?’’ we asked. 

"About 20 to 30 years,” 
reply. 

“Апа what will happen to those 800 
miles of pipeline after that?” 

"It will just lie there, empty,” he 
answered. 

"What will the oil companies do 
when the world's oil supply is com- 
pletely exhausted?" 

"Why, I guess they'll have to diver- 
sify and look for other alternatives.” 

Both film and speaker stressed what 
a great boon to our nation and Alaska 
the pipeline and the oil from it would 
be. Yet only a few days later, news- 
papers were full of accounts of the diffi- 
culties the consortium foresaw in trans- 
porting the oil to where it was needed 
most — the midwest and east — though 
they did expect to be able to deliver 
some of the supply to the west coast. 
What did they propose doing with the 
excess? Sell it to Japan! (How many 
readers remember the scrap iron and 
steel sold to Japan and other countries 
that came back at us in the form of 
guns, planes and bombs during World 

(Continued on page 26) 
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WHAT 
DOES A 


STUDY COMMISSION 


The federal constitution, which became the law of the 
nation on March 4, 1789, described the powers and 
limitations of the states which it governed, but ignored the 
status of lesser bodies, such as towns, cities and counties. 

In the absence of federal direction, states assumed 


Most states have relinquished 
sufficient control in the form of 


granting home rule to allow 
greater self-determination to local 
municipalities. 


regulatory control over the municipalities within their 
boundaries. The role became traditional and perhaps that 
was the intention of the founding fathers in a less 
complicated society. Or it would seem reasonable to think so. 

Undoubtedly, state legislatures welcomed the duty of 
managing their fiefs, ordaining the structures of subordinate 
governing bodies and decreeing the measure of ordinances 
which they might adopt. States were the sovereigns and local 
governments and their citizenry were the subjects in the 
statutory pecking order. 

A solution to the state-municipality (the latter includes 
counties) binding relationship evolved in the late 19th 
century with the concept of home rule, a product of the 
municipal reform movement. Missouri was the forerunner, 
granting home rule prerogatives in 1875 to all municipalities 
with 100,000 people or more, thus freeing St. Louis and 
Kansas City from domination by state authority. It was a 
beginning. In the interim, most states have relinquished 
sufficient control in the form of granting home rule to allow 
greater self-determination to local municipalities. 

Home rule in its elementary form tentatively arrived in 
Pennsylvania in 1922, some 47 years after Missouri enacted 
it. The state constitution was amended to grant cities 
permission to write their own charters and to exercise powers 
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STUDY ? 


by Louise McMahon 


engendered therein. But the general assembly failed to pass 
enabling legislation to breathe life into the amendment until 
1949, and then restricted beneficiaries to cities of the first 
class, namely Philadelphia. 

A 15-member task force drafted a charter for Philadelphia 
and after 19 months it was presented to the electorate. It was 
a sweeping document, virtually setting the city free of 
Harrisburg in all but special areas reserved for state control, 
such as education. It became law in 1952, 30 years after home 
rule for municipalities was introduced in the state. 

Home rule in Pennsylvania was slow in getting under 
way, but the breakthrough came with a voter-approved 
constitutional amendment in 1968 and the subsequent Act 62 
which liberated any municipality in the state which desired to 
rule itself. Specifically, Act 62 is titled the ‘‘Home Rule 
Charter and Optional Plans Law." It is the law which will 
guide Bucks County and other municipalities in present or 
future plans to declare their independence from the state 
municipal code. In all fairness to state regulations, however, 
one can readily see the myriad laws which might have 
jammed the books within the Commonwealth, had there not 
been a common denominator early in the game. 

A tenet in drafting a charter or otherwise altering 
municipal government is that federal and state laws take 
precedent and may not be violated. And there are multiple 
areas which belong exclusively to the state, such as the 
regulation of firearms, conduct of elections, public 
education, the fixing of subjects of taxation. 

The most democratic aspect of Act 62 is that rights are 
given to all municipalities, not just to the single first class 
city in the state. Just as the county may divest itself of rule by 
the state in many areas, so may townships rid themselves of 
close county regulations. Areas which have already been 
regulated by a higher governmental body, of course, remain 
within the province of that body. The county may not 
supersede the state. 

Act 62 provides that consideration of a home rule charter 
and/or optional plan for township, borough or county may 


find its way onto the ballot by one of two routes. A petition 
with the stipulated number of signatures may be submitted 
to authorities, or the supervisors, council or commissioners 
may pass an ordinance requiring a study commission be 
elected to study various alternatives. 

There are three possible assignments to be given to a 
study commission. They may be advised to consider the 
adoption of an optional form of government or a home rule 
charter; or they may be advised to consider the home rule 
charter; or they may be advised to consider an optional form 
of government. 

The governing body or petitioners specify the number of 
people to serve on the commission, 7, 9 or 11. At a county- 
wide election, candidates vie for places on the commission. 
The winners, however, may immediately find themselves to 
be losers, since voters may turn down the proposal for such a 
study. Party affiliation of commission candidates may not be 
listed on the ballot, frustrating diehards who will vote only a 
straight ticket. It is a noble attempt to place government 
above politics. 

On November 7, 1972, Bucks County voters approved the 
seating of an 11-member commission to study the existing 
government (an Act 62 requirement) and to study and 
perhaps submit a proposed home rule charter. The study was 
mandated by an ordinance adopted by the Bucks County 
Commissioners who bypassed the optional form of 
government possibility in their directive. 


There are three possible 
assignments to be given to a 
study commission. They may 
be advised to consider the adoption of an 


optional form of government or a home 
rule charter; or they may be advised to 
consider the home rule charter; or they 
may be advised to consider an optional 
form of government. Р 


A monumental amount of work went into the project; 63 
meetings were held in Doylestown, Newtown and several 
other places during the 18-month period. Study commissions 
are not bound to recommend a change in the form of 
government; at the end of their deliberations, they may vote 
fer a continuance of the status quo. 

The commission, however, on April 22, voted seven to 
four to place the home rule question on the November 5th 
ballot, where it was defeated. A mere $39,567 had been 
spent for consultant and legal fees, secretarial services, 
office equipment and supplies, travel and meeting expenses, 
books and pamphlets, printing and reproduction. Numerous 
businesses contributed free services. True to the spirit and 
letter of Act 62, commission members toured the county, met 
with civic groups to explain recommended changes. If 
nothing else, it was an educational process. 

One of the criticisms of the current three-commissioner 


form of government with a minority party representative is 
that responsibility and accountability are difficult to pinpoint. 
And there are other elected officials — a district attorney, 
controller, prothonotary, register of wills, sheriff, two jury 
commissioners, treasurer and coroner — further blurring 
lines of command. 

Another complaint is that the legislative and executive 
powers are not separated but contained in one all-powerful 
body. 

In its proposed charter, the 1972 study group delineated a 
legislative branch of seven council members, five to be 
elected from districts and two at large serving four-year 
terms, at a salary of $9,500 each. It was a beginning 


A wrinkle largely ignored in 
discussions of county home 
rule provides that a county 


assuming roles formerly performed by 
local municipalities also assumes all 
accompanying obligations and indebt- 
edness. 


arrangement, since it was unclear whether their positions 
would be part or full-time. 

A county executive would have been elected to a 
four-year term, at a salary of $25,000. Merit hiring would 
have been introduced and several row offices abolished. The 
chief executive would have had the power of vetoing the 
legislative branch's action, with the latter's opportunity to 
muster a larger majority vote to override the executive veto. 

An innovation would have been the power of referendum 
to repeal ordinances passed by the county council; no 
comparable measure exists under the present form of 
government. 

The proposed ordinance fell within the bounds of Act 62, 
but was nevertheless rejected by the voters. 

Ralph O. Samuel, publisher of the Advance of Bucks 
County, Langhorne, and chairman of the 1972 commission, 
said that passage of the measure at that time would have 
necessitated retaining the sitting commissioners on salary for 
the rest of their terms, thus cutting the newly-elected council 
members to four. Act 62 stipulates that unserved terms of 
elected officials must be completed, but there are various 
ways of making accommodations. | 

A wrinkle largely ignored in discussions of county home 
rule provides that a county assuming roles formerly 
performed by local municipalities also assumes all 
accompanying obligations and indebtedness. Affected 
municipalities may petition the Court of Common Pleas for a 
resolution of their dilemmas; a detailed procedure is outlined 
in the law. Change is difficult and commands a price. 

The present movement to replace the three-commissioner 
form of government finds itself in the same position as that of 
the 1972 group. The commissioners' terms expire in 1980, so 
conceivably they would become members of a coterie which 
sought to unseat them. If a charter is adopted, however, it 
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would require some 18 months for its 
structuring before public venting and 
ballot acceptance. By then, 1980 would 
be waiting in the wings. 

As in 1972, the present commission- 
ers opted to place a change in govern- 
mental format on the ballot; they were 
perhaps motivated by hostile reaction 
to a $6 million deficit which sent real 
estate taxes skyrocketing. Unlike the 
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previous study, this one will opt for 
either an optional plan or a home rule 
charter or no change at all. 

Area municipalities which have gone 
the home rule route include Allegheny, 
Lehigh, Northampton and Delaware 
Counties, and Horsham Township in 
Montgomery County. 

Mrs. James (Betty) Steele is chair- 
man of the Horsham Township Govern- 
ment Study Committee which suc- 
ceeded in fostering adoption of home 
rule. She said that the charter which 
became effective in January 1976 intro- 
duced recall of ineffective officials and 
a referendum procedure. 

**With recall, you have an avenue of 
escape. It's very difficult to get elected 
officials out of office unless they're 
criminals. The whole purpose of home 
rule is to exercise any powers not speci- 
fically denied by the state,” she said. 

According to Mrs. Steele, Horsham 
officials now allow more voice in gov- 
ernment. ‘‘Under the charter, the 
supervisors must permit people to 
speak a reasonable time during meet- 


ings. Our conflict of interest section is 
very detailed. And we now have de- 
tailed and balanced budgets, some- 
thing we didn’t have before. And we 
have put a ceiling on millage. We tried 
not to change things too drastically,” 
she said. 

The Horsham overhaul was more a 
matter of better housekeeping than 
storming the Bastille in rage against 
deep-seated injustices. 

Mrs. Steele was averse to Bucks 
County’s initial attempt at home rule. 
‘‘I was afraid that the voters would lose 
control. I like small local governments 
as much as possible. And it would have 
been a big expense. Had it passed, 
each of the seven commissioners would 
have been entitled to a staff of his 
own.” 

Mrs. Steele deplored the prolifera- 
tion of government. ‘‘We have to share 
services, such as sewers,” she noted, 
“but the Delaware Valley Regional 
Planning Commission is a duplication 
of county planning commissions. The 
Department of Environmental Re- 
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sources was the final word, but now we 
have the Environmental Protection 
Agency.” It means a continual over- 
lapping of authorities, she noted. The 
fear of ‘‘big brother" usurping town- 
ship roles might well have contributed 
to the demise of the proposed county 
charter. 

The 1977 Bucks County Government 
Study Commission is charged with a 
more onerous stint than was its prede- 
cessor. Research into optional plans of 
government can be a mind-boggling 
venture. 

Act 62 offers six alternatives to the 
task force. The first is an Executive 
(Mayor)-Council plan A, wherein a 
department of administration is op- 
tional. The law stipulates that a munici- 
pality so governed shall have an 
**elected council and an elected execu- 
tive who may be called mayor, an 
elected district attorney in the case of 
counties, and when recommended by 
the government study commission and 
adopted by the voters, an elected treas- 
urer, an elected controller, and such 
other officers and employes as may be 
duly appointed pursuant to this article, 
general law or ordinance." 

Executive (Mayor)-Council plan B 
differs from the first in that a depart- 
ment of administration is mandated; 
Executive (Mayor)-Council plan C pro- 
vides for a managing director. 

There are also a small municipality 
plan (limited to municipalities with less 
than 7,500 residents); an optional 
county plan (limited to counties); and a 
council-manager plan. 

In all cases, communities which 
adopt an optional plan are still subject 
to the municipal codes which govern 
their class of township or county, 
except where the plan spells out differ- 
ing provisions of its own. In areas not 
covered by the plan, the municipal code 
will prevail. 

To the contrary, a charter assures 
autonomy to the township or borough 
which adopts it, except, of course, 
where state and federal governments 
have already passed laws and regula- 
tions in specific areas. 

In townships, it is customary to refer 
to the chief executive as ‘‘mayor,’’ and 
in counties to term him ‘‘the county 

(Continued on next page) 
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executive.” 

All of the options have a curative 
effect on a chronic ill of municipalities 
by establishing accountability and re- 
sponsibility. They separate executive 
and legislative roles, as, indeed, can a 
well-drafted charter. The optional 
plans offer flexibility, a choice, if you 
will. As Act 62 was designed to do, both 
charters and optional plans give munic- 
ipalities a voice in their destiny. A con- 
comitant result will be a concentration 
of power, a prospect which frightens a 
lot of people. 

It's conceivable that voters will for- 
get their anger over the lack of sound 
fiscal management at the county level 
by the time the government study com- 
mission files its report and perhaps 
makes a recommendation for a change 
in the county government format. 

One of the items that the commission 
might consider changing is the salary 
paid to top county executives. The com- 
missioners now earn $20,000 a year; an 
extra $1,500 is remitted to the chairman 
of the board. By comparison, Mont- 
gomery County compensates its com- 
missioners with salaries of $35,000 and 
almost any school superintendent 
grosses $30,000 a year. Expertise is 
expensive and necessary in running the 
affairs of almost half a million people. 

Asked what he would do differently 
were he to serve on a second govern- 
ment study commission, Samuel said 
that he would hire a professional to 
direct the study at the outset. ‘‘A lot of 
research has been done since then. We 
didn't hire a consultant until the last 
couple of months." 

Samuel is concerned that interest in 
the findings of the commission might 
diminish by the time a charter or 
optional plan might appear on the 
ballot. ‘‘I remember vividly a meeting 
at which a representative of the Depart- 
ment of Community Affairs spoke,” 
Samuel said. ‘‘Harford County, Md. 
had just squeaked through with a 
charter." 

The speaker advised the study com- 
mission that it is difficult to convince 
the electorate that a change in govern- 
mental format is needed ''if you don't 
have a scandal.”’ 

Complacency is the easiest of op- 
tions, it would seem. E 
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PENNSYLVANIA BOATING LAKES AND PUBLIC RECREATION AREAS 
This is a partial list of boating water open to public use without fee. Services and 
facilities available are indicated. Fishing is permitted in most listed below and many 
offer nearby hiking trails. Map location designation generally corresponds to Pennsyl- 
vania's official transportation map (see copy enclosed). Designations used in the 
"Boating Limitations" column are: UN — unlimited horsepower; E — electric only; 
10 — maximum horsepower; NP — non-power. 
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Above: Kate and a young friend take a rest. 


Below: Dick Allen partnership colt nuzzles Kate's hand. 
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HORSEWOMAN 


by BrynaN. Paston 


Seventeen years ago, a blond-haired little girl 
wandered over her backyard fence into the horse stable 
next door. She climbed up on the nearest horse and still 
* hasn’tclimbed down. This stable, called Broad Acre 
Farms, was also a summer riding camp for some 60 
children. 

*"There's no way she is going to be a rider, he told my 
mother,’’ Kate Sullivan recalls. ‘‘But I rode anyway. My 
mother was so worried about me getting hurt that she 
put pillows under my clothes. I jumped five feet then, even with 
all that excess baggage.”’ 

Kate has become one of the foremost horsewomen in all of 
Bucks County. She has raced point-to-points and steeple chase. 
She has shown in all the major area horse shows from Devon to 
Madison Square Garden in New York. 

‘‘Trode my first race when I was only 12,” she said. ‘‘I lied 
and said I was 16. My horse, Sweet Potatoes, was very fast and I 
was very small. It was a three-and-a-half-mile course and some 
jumps were five feet high. I couldn't even see over them. Sweet 
Potatoes had the ability to win but she didn't. Sheran the first 
three fences when the other horses came up beside her. She is 
very feminine, though. I really don’t even like her but I showed 
with her a lot and did very well.'' 

The next year Kate and her family moved to Ottsville and she 
entered another race. 

""Iwasn't hitting the jumps. I was riding overweight. I 
finished fourth, though. It takes so much experience and it's so 
frightening. In the beginning you're just thrilled to finish the race 
and that's enough." 

Kate raced another horse called Daisy as an open jumper. 
With him, she placed fifth in the Pennsylvania Junior Jumper 
Awards. 

"Daisy has jumped six feet at times. He’s getting old now so I 
use him for lessons. I’m competitive but more than that I really 
get a joy out of it," Kate remarked. ‘І used to go to two shows a 
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weekend and now I go to five or six a year. If I win, it's great. If 
not, it was fun anyhow.” 

Kate is all grown up now. She still has that blond, blue- 
eyed, fresh-faced look. She is all country girl and it shows. Her 
muscular upper arms tell the whole story. Years of riding and 
handling horses make you quite strong. Her hands work the 
soil in her special flower garden or knead the bread in her 
country kitchen. She wears simple halters and shorts and 
proudly proclaims that she only spends about $30 a year on 
clothes, but she does sew lots and lots of patches. 

‘‘The horses don't care what I wear,’’ she grins. 

Kate shares her life with Ken Goldenburg on a 109-acre 
farm in Bucks County. It is a working farm that produces corn 
and oats for feed for their animals, as well as all the other 
garden variety vegetables, plus a few experimental green 
things. In addition to Kate's horses, Ken's livestock includes 
cattle for beef and veal, sheep and pigs. There is a pond in the 
middle of all this that keeps the ducks happy and even the 
Canadian Geese who come to visit. The 
farm house, as picturesque and 
interesting as a building can be, is 
being restored by its owner room by 
room. 

From dawn to dusk, Ken works the 
fields. In bad weather, he builds lamps 
and furniture for their home or goes off 
into seclusion in his photography lab. 
Kate takes care of her horses, first and 
above all else. She gives a few riding 
lessons or devotes her day to baking 
different kinds of breads and canning 
the home-grown vegetables for winter. 

Reflecting back in time, Kate 
remembers the move her family made 
to Ottsville. It was the first time she was 
on her own in the barn. 

“ОҺ, I remember the pipes would 
freeze in the winter and I had to carry 
water out from the house. There were 
14 horses and they drank about three buckets each. I always 
took care of them right before I went to school. When I got to 
school, everyone sat far away from me. 

‘‘T could handle the whole stable at that point. I knew 
exactly what to do. Horses are great, you know. They teach 
you a lot about responsibility. They help kids grow up. Ponies 
don t require a lot of care. All they need is clean water. But 
thoroughbreds, that's a different story. Every stick cuts them 
and they lose their shoes. Ponies are really much stronger 
than horses but you can outgrow them for show. I did. I looked 
too big on them. ”’ 

Kate has had her pony Mashed Potatoes since she was 16. 
He is grayish-white but flecked like a potato. At Madison 
Square Garden, riding Mashed Potatoes, Kate won a fourth 
place ribbon. 

**Well, he's white and somehow he always manages to find 
manure to lie down in,’’ Kate laughs. ‘‘So before the race, we 
clipped him to get him real white and in between my Mom 
scrubbed his tail and mane with chlorox. He's great, so 


Carol Grossman of Doylestown jumps Mashed Potatoes 
while instructor Kate Sullivan watches. 


spirited. With a big person riding him, he’s like a demon, but 
with a little two-year-old, he just walks. ”’ 

Kate actually outgrew Mash at one point so she sold him. 
The people who bought the pony never rode or showed him 
and of course, Kate missed him terribly. 

""They even tried to give him away,”’ she said. ‘‘I had sold 
him for a lot of money. He was a champion. So when we went 
to them to ask for him back, they wanted me to buy him. I did. 
I wrote a check for $100 one night and slipped it under their 
door. I took Mash back home. He is said to be the best natural 
pony going in the United States. I used to open jump him and 
he jumped five feet, six inches. He goes right into the ring and 
does everything automatically. Oh sure, he used to run away 
with everybody too once in a while, but that's part of his 
charm." 


Kate's family and friends are waiting patiently for her to 
outgrow her love of horses, but it appears that the virus is 
terminal. 


e ts SES 
"Sox" or Sonastas Girl with Kate Sullivan. 


*"They say that little girls go through three stages. First is 
dolls, and I loved them. The next is horses and the third is 
boys. I stayed with horses. I was really adventuresome as a 
kid. I rode without reins or bridle. I just loved to ride and I did 
it every chance I could.”’ 

Recently, Kate had two mares who were foaling and she 
bunked right in the stable with them. It was winter and she 
almost froze but she stayed, fully expecting the babies to be 
born during the wee hours. Instead, one arrived at 11 a.m. the 
next day and the other followed at 5 in the afternoon. 

‘‘T have a friend who works at Doylestown Hospital and he 
had given me sterile gloves and sterile buckets. I had 
everything and I was all set. Then, I saw the mare not foaling 
because the baby’s leg was twisted. Without thinking, I stuck 
my dirty hand in and straightened her out. I forgot about my 
sterile equipment. I never realized how much time it takes 
for a horse to be born. I've talked to horsemen who have never 
seen a foaling mare. The baby came out and it was shaking all 
over. I got towels and scrubbed her off but that was a mistake. 
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POOL WATER 
ANALYSIS 


Swimming Pool Equipment 
and Supplies 


Duke 


SWIMMING POOL 
SERVICE INC. 


Authorized Anthony Pool 
Service Dealer 
WARMINSTER 
208 W. Street Road 
672-4010 


NORRISTOWN 
213 W. Germantown Pike 
277-4517 


BUCKS COUNTY’S 
LARGEST SELECTION 
OF 
CALICOES & DESIGNER 
FABRICS 


for your own 
Personalized Dress & Home 
Creations 
* Vogue 
* Burda 
• Kwik Sew 
e Simplicity 


Sew Smat 
Fabrics 


53 W. State St. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Hours: Mon. to Sat. 9:30 — 5:30 
Fri. 9:30 — 9:00 


345-7990 
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She thought I was her mother. 

“Then I had to deal with the umbili- 
cal cord. I tried to figure out just where 
to cut it. I didn't want to cut it too short 
so I cut it too long. When the vet came 
he laughed at the three-and-a-half-foot 
belly button!" 

Kate's horses do it all. Each one can 
show, race, hunt, pull carts and to- 
boggans too. And if you show this 
young woman a starving horse, she will 
show you her pocketbook. 

“I go to horse auctions and if I see 
young starving horses, thoroughbreds, 
I buy them,”’ she said. *'Like Lazarus. 
He was the thinnest, most awful horse. 
There was barbed wire around his 
neck. He had won so many races but 
there he was. I bought him. After all, 
they sell them by the pound so I got a 
bargain. When I get a horse, I keep him 
forever.” 

Those horses are practically mem- 
bers of the family. One named Lepre- 
chaun came into the house for parties 
and drank martinis with Kate’s guests. 
He took kids for rides around the 
kitchen. 

**We used to hitch Filly, another of 
my horses, to a boat, and even to a 
toboggan,” Kate said. ''One time we 
were riding along with the snow blow- 
ing back on us as Filly ran. She stopped 
short and we all flew off. She thought 
that was great. 

*'Next time, she stopped dead, 
spread her legs and we were pulled 
right underneath her. Filly won many 
ribbons at Devon. But she's a pleasure 
horse. We used to let her roam free but 
she would stop cars along the road and 
put her head in their windows. People 
got frightened.” 

At the age of 15, Kate started a 
summer riding camp. It continued for 
seven years with an average of 10 kids 
each season. 

“Тһе important thing was to keep 
the interest of the kids," Kate said. 
"We played tag and Simon Sez on 
horseback. I can get a kid who is afraid 
to jump and soon he'll be dcing it. I 
start with arail on the ground and thenI 
put it up one hole at a time. Fear is the 
hardest thing to conquer in riding. You 
stiffen up and hang on. Then, when the 
horse stops you go over his head. I was 
as much of a kid as my campers were. It 


was a very flexible camp. We would 
ride in the morning and then take the 
horses swimming in the afternoon.” 

Last year was the end of Kate's 
camp, at least temporarily. Somewhere 
in the future of the farm, she hopes to 
start another. She is an occupational 
therapist by profession and her dream 
is to have a riding camp for handi- 
capped children. 

"Oh, the problem is I am so dis- 
organized,’’ she laments. ''I need 
someone to write letters and do all the 
calling and set it up. I believe in camp, 
though. I remember one boy who was 
so shy when he came and in a matter of 
weeks we couldn’t shut him up. I think 
you should give kids freedom, choices 
and responsibility.”’ 

The unstructured atmosphere of 
Kate’s camp is what finally did it in. 
She allowed kids to come when they 
wanted and she wound up doing much 
more work than she planned. Her old 
campers still keep in touch but as far as 
she knows, only one is still riding 
seriously. 

One day a few years ago, Kate was 
riding Mashed Potatoes through the 
lush Bucks County countryside when 
she came across a neighboring farm, 
also full of horses. She stopped and met 
the stable people and discovered she 
was right in the middle of Dick Allen’s 
home. He was away at the time and 
they had run out of hay, straw and feed. 
Kate offered to help out and in return 
they said they would provide a horse to 
breed with her mare. 

When Dick Allen, the powerful 
Phillies’ first baseman, returned, he 
confirmed the deal. The stallion was 
Landers Lane and the Mare, Miss 
Midd. The baby, one of those Kate 
helped deliver, will soon be a year old. 
If it had been a boy, the name would be 
Ken Do. It’s a girl, so she’s called Katy 
Did. 

"Dick gave me my first start in flat 
racing," Kate said. “I rode all his 
horses over there on his track. A lot of 
those horses went on to win. He races at 
tracks in Maryland and New York 
mainly. I could be a jockey, I know. But 
I would have to lose all that weight and 
all my strength would go with it.” 

If Katy Did matures well she might 
be entered in the Pennsylvania Fra- 


ternity Run for two-year-olds. The 
arrangement is that Kate will care for 
her up to the races and if Katy Did 
doesn't run, she will be Kate's to keep. 

*We'll use Allen's trainer. He won't 
run the horses if they have a swollen leg 
or something, '' Kate said. ‘Гуе ridden 
for him. We're in this together. If the 
baby doesn't make it on the track I'll 
run her in the national steeplechase. If 
she's poor, I mean really poor, I can use 
her as a show horse. But I doubt it."' 

A quick tour of this magnificent farm 
should rightly begin with the house. 
According to Kate, it was originally a 
bootlegger's farm. The barn burnt 
down three times. All the buildings that 
Ken has put up are still on the original 
foundation. He still hasn't used up all 
the old barn wood. 

Speaking of barn wood, it is every- 
where in Kate's kitchen, complimented 
by a huge jelly cupboard and a hand- 
some red tile floor, each square laid in 
by hand. Sitting on the island working 
area that Ken built is a bowl of catfish 
that are the mere beginnings of a 
school. 


**They have the most meat, the least 
bone and the highest protein," Kate 
announced. 

In the living room, Ken and Kate put 
in their own walk-in fireplace, and 
upstairs in the master bedroom is a 
beautiful example of Ken's woodwork- 
ing ability. A four-poster bed. 

"We knocked down the walls of three 
rooms for this bedroom," Kate ex- 
plained. ‘‘And put in an eye-level fire- 
place. All the closets are lined in 
cedar." 

Nothing compares to the bathroom 
with a sunken dark brown tub sur- 
rounded by redwood benches and 
walls. Gigantic and very healthy- 
looking plants adorn the tub, the win- 
dows and the counter. The sheepskin 
on the floor came from the farm's own 
sheep population. The counter is aged 
50-year-old wood that Kate says they 
exchanged for a bottle of liquor. 

All the bedrooms have high ceilings 
where Ken has exposed the beams and 
each one boasts at least four large 
windows. Kate has a trophy case in one 
with six shelves crammed full of all her 
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THE FINEST IN WOOD CABANAS 


We build a variety of wood buildings, including cabanas, garden houses, garages, utility houses and more. We offer these buildings 
in Redwood, Cedar or Fir siding and finished in any of the 66 Olympic Stain colors. 


For FREE brochure call or write: 


Quality with Style 


silver winnings. 

""They are really valuable to me," 
she said. “Апа all our friends use 
them. Whenever someone is having a 
party, they come over and take a punch 
bowl or a serving piece. I polish them 
only when they are going to be used.” 

Out and about the farm, there is 
Кеп’ѕ complete darkroom in a separate 
building and a woodworking shop. 

“М/е try hard to do everything the 
natural way,” Kate said. 

The innovative practices that Ken 
Goldenburg has implemented on his 
farm would definitely put Old Mac- 
Donald to shame. He feeds his cattle 
twice a day instead of the usual one 
time and he experiments with different 
breeds. 

"We want to get what is best- 
tasting,” Kate said. 

The veal is shipped out between 200 
and 250 pounds and slaughtered by a 
butcher down the road. 

“Реоріе ask me if it is hard to give 
them up," Kate said. ‘‘We get them 
when they are three days old. No, I 

(Continued on page 33) 


Poolside Cabanas C. 


JIM “DALTON 


906 Cottman Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 19111, (215) 342-9804 
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Nan Haight, 14-year-old 
daughter of Mr. & Mrs. 
Richard Haight, Doyles- 
town, Pa. preps Hickory 
Moon, her 5-year-old 
Chestnut, for a show. 
Once a race horse, her 
thoroughbred now only 
trains for the show ring. 
Nan shows with Hickory 
almost every weekend in 
show events and one or 
three day riding events. 


Miss Haight takes her 
interest as an equestrienne 
seriously, working, 
teaching and also taking 
lessons at the Natalie 
Johnson Stables on Cold 
Spring Creamery Road 
near Doylestown. 
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ary ofa 
Horse Show 
Participant 


by Dea Silbertrust 


The sight of a brilliant, gleaming horse and an 
immaculate rider, performing smoothly over a series of 
jumps, have thrilled audiences for years. But behind all 
this show ring razzle-dazzle is the sweat of hours of 
preparation that have gone before. 

In many ways, horse-showing resembles show 
business more than other competitive sports. Of 
course, performance is most important, but appearance 
is also essential. And there are no overnight successes. 
Years of work go into the training of both horse and 
rider before they enter the show ring. The 17-year-old- 
girl, winning a class at Madison Square Garden, has 
probably been riding since she could walk. 

She also probably has four horses and two grooms. 
However, the average horse show participant has one 
horse and does all the work herself. Hours are spent 
grooming both horse and rider. And, heaven forbid, it 
should rain! Either the show is cancelled, or the mud 
makes you and your horse miserable. 

What does all this lead up to? Two minutes in a 
class that you can blow in a split second. No wonder 
horse people often question their sanity when they 
return home exhausted, dirty, hungry and ribbonless. 
But the drive to try again returns the next weekend and 
once more, the ritual is repeated. Here, then, is a 
typical account of what goes on the day before and the 
day of a show. 


Saturday, 1 p.m. School horse. How this riding session 
goes greatly affects the rider's attitude towards the 

show. The better it goes, the more confident she feels. 
However, a bad ride today doesn't necessarily mean 
things will go badly at show.It doesn't mean things will 
go well, either! 


2:30 p.m. Bath. This is especially important if the horse 
is light-colored. It's also refreshing on a hot day for the 
horse and groom (it is hard to stay dry while giving a 
horse a bath). 


3:00 p.m. Cool horse out. Usually the horse is allowed 
to graze while drying off. 


3:30 p.m. Braid. The horse's mane and tail are braided, 
for hunters only. If you are unfortunate enough to have 
a horse who rubs his braids out overnight, then this 
chore must be saved until morning. 


4:30 p.m. Put horse away and tackle the tack (the 
bridle, martingale and saddle). All the leather is 
thoroughly cleaned with saddle soap, and all metal 
pieces polished. 


5:30 p.m. Get rider’s outfit together. Boots have to be 
cleaned and polished. All the rest of the paraphernalia 
has to be brushed up, wiped off or whatever is 
necessary. This includes shirt, jacket, gloves, hat, 
spurs and other personal items. All this is packed up 
and put in the car, ready to go. 

The rest of the evening is spent fantasizing. 
Anticipation of the show, and how you are going to win 
Grand Champion. It’s better to keep yourself busy until 
bedtime. 


Sunday, 5:00 a.m. Arise. This is the hardest thing you 
have to do all day. Second thoughts about going occur 
as the alarm goes off, but vanish as soon as you get up 
and get moving. 


5:30 a.m. Check car. It is better to remember 
something you forgot to pack now, than at the show. A 
check list helps. 


5:45 a.m. Arrive at stable (if it isn’t on your property). 
Feed horses that are showing and pack the van with 
buckets, sponges, grooming tools, water containers, 
tack, etc. 


6:15 a.m. Quick grooming. Check horse for stains or 
braids that have come undone. Make repairs. Load 
horses on van. 


6:30 a.m. Drive to show. This is the hardest time on 
your nerves. The past 24 hours have been pretty well 
filled with getting ready; now there is nothing to do but 
wait and try to calm those butterflies. 


7:30 a.m. Arrival. First, you make your entries and pick 
up your number. Then, back to the van to get your 
horse. It is important to get to the show early enough to 
have ample time to acquaint your horse with the new 
surroundings and to show him the strange ring and 
jumps, before your class begins. 


8:30 a.m. Show starts. You return to the van and spruce 
up yourself and your horse in preparation for the first 
class. In fact, this sprucing-up is a constant process. 
There is rarely a time during the show — unless you 
have a long period between classes — that the rider 
isn’t wiping off tack, grooming the horse or cleaning 
herself off. And, of course, just before each 
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class the horse must be ridden for a 
while to warm him up. Hopefully, it all 
pays off. Even if you don't wina 
ribbon, satisfaction can be gained 
knowing you have improved. Maybe. 


6:00 p.m. Show ends. Most well-run 
shows end by this time. However, 
some can run much longer if more 
exhibitors than expected have shown 
up. So, you toss your gear back into 
the van and car, the horses are 
reloaded into the van and you head 
home. 


AMANELY 
CUTS & 
COLO1S 


152 W. STATE 
DOYLESTOWN 


SPECIALISTS IN 

* HAIRCUTTING 

* STYLING * COLORING 

* CUSTOM PERMANENT WAVING 
e SETTING 


7:00 p.m. Arrive back at stable. The 
horse's braids are taken out, then he's 
fed and bedded down for the night. 
The van is unloaded and cleaned out. 
Finally, the weary horse show entrant 
goes home. 


8:00 p.m. Now it is time to turn your 
thoughts to yourself. A shower, a 
sandwich and reflection on the day's 
events. No matter how badly it has 
gone, something can be learned for the 
next time. And the dream of a blue 
ribbon makes it all worthwhile! п 
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RT. 22, P.O. BOX 229 
FOGELSVILLE, PA. 18051 


PHONE — 215.285;4011 


SPEAKING OUT 
(Continued from page 11) 


War II?) 

The citizens of our nation must come 
to the realization that the multinational 
companies which control the oil, gas 
and nuclear industries are not especi- 
ally concerned with the well-being of 
the United States and its citizens. 
These companies are more interested 
in raising the worldwide price of oil and 
gas, and in how much they can wrest 
from the Federal Government’s tax 
coffers (supplied by U. S. taxpayers) in 
the form of subsidies, tax credits for 
research and the like, to benefit their 
greedy stockholders, while the nuclear 
proponents don't want to admit, to 
themselves or the nation, that their pro- 
gram has been a fiasco — hundreds of 
billions of tax and corporation dollars 
spent exclusively on nuclear plants 
over the past 35 years have produced 
only 2 to 3 percent of our energy needs. 

In other words, our tax monies and 
resources have not and are not being 
used to our best advantage — they are 
being spent on short-term, foolhardy 
ventures while the admitted energy 
resource of the future — solar energy 
— is put last on the priority list. 

A common practice of these com- 
panies' lobbyists is to scoff and say that 
solar technology isn't yet available or is 
impractical for colder climates. A single 
issue of a 12-page periodical called 
Solar Utilization News, published by 
Solar Utilization Network, 121 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia 19106, provides 
ample evidence to debunk the nay- 
sayers. 

All that is needed are the kind of tax 
benefits and expenditures which previ- 
ously helped us catch up in space 
research after the Russians launched 
Sputnik. Our technology has reaped 
untold benefits from the tax dollars 
spent on sending men to the moon — 
witness the electronic and computer 
fields — and a much more important 
goal is ahead of us. 

Must we always wait for the axe to 
fall? Can't we, for once, be ahead of the 
game? Our nation cannot be allowed to 
be dependent either on foreign oil, 
dangerous technologies or domestic 
shortsightedness. E 
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In the hammock are Bub, a visitor, the fox terriers and the ‘‘author.”’ 
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ROUGHING IT- 1906 


by Mary Van Fossen Schwab 


I have just waved good-bye to a family of four who drove 
off in their new Pinto Pony for a month's camping in the 
Bucks County woods. Their equipment consisted of two 
tents, four sleeping bags, a small collapsible propane 
burning stove, two skillets and a tea kettle. It was the sight of 
their equipment that has sent me into total recall (heavily 
laced with hysteria) of my first camping expedition — and I do 
mean expedition). 

The year was 1906, the month July, and my young parents 
were the proud owners of the new Ford masterpiece, the 
Model T. And my mother, her navy-blue eyes alight with the 
pioneering spirit, decided, ‘‘We’re going camping in the 
woods. No fuss and feathers, just roughing it, you know." 

So we went — Mother, Father, my maternal 
Grandmother (straight off old Philadelphia's Main Line, than 
which there was nothing straighter), Bub, my eight-year-old 
blonde, freckle-nosed brother, ten-year-old blonde, freckle- 
nosed me, Minnie Curtis, our plump elderly cook, her less 
plump young niece Lily, the laundress (yes, you heard me, 
we took a cook and a laundress, *'roughing it, you know, ''), 


two noisy fox terriers, and 16 silent, obese goldfish. And this 
is how we did it: 

Our campsite was Zion Grove, a camp meeting ground, 
not far from the Delaware Water Gap. Although camp 
meetings did not begin until August the Grove Committee 
hesitated to rent to us, ‘‘Because,” the committee chairman 
said to Father, **you folks are Episcopal and we run the 
Grove strictly temperance. And they do say Episcopals 
sometimes serve spirits.’’ (So true!) He frowned a bit 
thoughtfully. Then: **Well, we sure can use the extra money. 
And it isn't as if you didn’t have good credentials.’’ Father 
was the youthful superintendent of Lehigh County schools 
and this fact evidently cancelled out his potential risk as ‘‘an 
Episcopal.’’ So we were accepted. (And we must not have 
staged any drunken orgies because we were accepted for the 
next ten years.) Mother rejoiced, ‘‘Now we can have scads of 
visitors with all those cabins.”’ 

There were 14, very rough-hewn cabins, one room up, 
one down. The room up was reached by a rickety ladder. Bub 
and I loved it but Lily vowed it would be the death of her. 
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However she chose the top-side sleep- 
ing quarters on account of, “АП them 
devilish things which crawl on the 
ground.”’ As a matter of truth I had the 
same thought and used to scuttle 
thankfully up the ladder at night. The 
cabins ringed a huge covered pavilion 
where we ate our meals seated on 
benches at long trestle tables. There 
was a small lean-to for the ancient iron 
cook stove which had to be handed 
down from Mrs. Noah, so nobly it 
cooked even in the heaviest downpours. 

Came the morning of the Great De- 
parture. The Car (to this day I think of 
that Model T in the capitals in which we 
always spoke of it) and a two-horse 
wagon from Watson's Livery Stables 
were parked at the curb. Father and 
two husky movers staggered under the 
loads of bedding, two barrels of china 
and cooking utensils, mattresses, an 
enormous crate of canned goods and 
three equally enormous trunks of cloth- 
ing. Mother, seated grandly in the back 
seat of The Car, said happily, ‘‘We’re 
taking just basic things." She was 


Father and two husky 
movers staggered under 
the loads of bedding, two 

barrels of china and 
cooking utensils, 
mattresses, an enormous 
crate of canned goods and 
three equally enormous 
trunks of clothing. 
Mother, seated grandly in 
the back seat of The Car, 
said happily, ‘‘We’re 
taking just basic things.” 


dressed in the proper attire of a lady 
about to take a trip in a motor car. She 
wore a tailored black suit with a high- 
collared white ''shirtwaist" with a 
fluffy white lace jabot foaming down 
the front. A black straw ‘‘sailor hat’’ 
was moored to her golden pompadour 
with two stiletto-like hatpins. Grand- 
mother sat beside her and her costume 
was the same. Both dear ladies had 
yards of white chiffon veiling tied over 
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their hats and, of course, wore gloves. 
Mother held the chest of flat silver. (I 
recall wondering, Why silver when 
“roughing її???) Grandmother held an 
enormous case of medical supplies and 
first aid equipment. ‘‘With children,” 
she said ominously, ‘‘you must be pre- 
pared for all disasters." 

Bub and the madly-barking dogs in a 
tangle of leashes sat in front with 
Father. The dogs were always silent 
and rigid once the car started and rode 
with tongues lolling in the breeze. And 
I do mean breeze since We always 7008 
with the top down unless there was a 
cloudburst. 

I was in charge of the goldfish in a 
huge tin can with holes punched in the 
lid for giving them air. Holes too small 
for fish to leap out but large enough to 
slosh water down the front of my pink 
and white check gingham dress. As a 
concession to camping I had been per- 
mitted to braid my abhorred curls 
which now swung in a fat rope down my 
pink gingham back. I rode in the truck 
with Minnie and Lily, seated on mat- 
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tresses on the floor. One of the movers, 
a swarthy, good-looking lad with ap- 
proving eyes for Lily invited her to ride 
in front. But Minnie said a flat, No," 
and Lily sulked but obeyed. Minnie 
clasped the waffle iron to her ample 
bosom. She had rejected Mother's sug- 
gestion that the heavy utensil go in one 
of the barrels. ‘‘And maybe one of them 
louts drop it?’’ she said. ‘‘Then what 
would we do for waffles for a month for 
pity's sake?" 

Lily, a most reluctant camper, 
carried a tomahawk. She did! She 
claimed, ‘Му Uncle Ed got it off an 
Indian at a Carnival over to Pottsville. 
In the wild woods like we're going, 
we'll need pertection. ГІ make no 
bones about it." (Lily was always 
stating, she'd ‘‘make no bones,” and I 
always pictured her standing em- 
battled in a mound of calcium and soup- 
bone marrow resolutely refusing to 
make bones.) 

By the time the truck arrived at the 
Grove Mother had called at the neigh- 
boring farm to establish friendly rela- 
tions and purchase vegetables; Father 
had subdued the resistance of Mrs. 
Noah's stove to burning and had a good 
fire going for Minnie's cookery; Bub's 
right arm had tangled with a bee and he 
was wearing a mud poultice whipped 
up by Grandmother; The dogs had 
treed several outraged squirrels; 
Grandmother, having just discovered a 
path through the woods leading to a 
small shed nicely equipped with a door 
opening onto two neatly-carved holes, 
was making a rather violent speech 
denouncing ''primitive sanitary condi- 
tions" . . . We were camping! 

That night we had a severe electrical 
storm and I heard Lily shrieking from 
the next-door cabin: ''It's lightening 
like Judgment Day! . . . Hail big as 
baseballs!’’ Father was worried about 
The Car. He had ‘‘put it to Беда”! with 
the top pulled up and the side curtains 
with the isinglass windows buttoned 
down, but when it stormed he took a 
blanket and tucked it over the wind- 
shield. Mother brooded some next 
morning: ''But, Frank darling, you 
could have taken an old blanket instead 
of the new one Aunt Ellie sent me from 
Wanamaker’s for my birthday." . 

Lily, I believe, never quite adjusted 


to camp life. I have seen her shudder at 
the rustle of a falling leaf. So that day of 
our horror experience she was shat- 
tered. Well, weren’t we all! It was 
lunchtime and we were in the pavilion 
when we heard men’s voices shouting, 
“Маа dog!” It all happened so fast, 
one moment there we were happily 
stuffing ourselves with devilled eggs 
and chicken sandwiches, the next mo- 
ment we were crouched on top of the 
tables. The shouting came nearer . . 
then we saw an emaciated, wolf-like 
dog streak out from the underbrush, on 
past the pavilion, and after him came 
three men with rifles . . . men and dog 
streaked out of sight . . . We heard two 
shots. No more shouting . . . Finally we 
all climbed down from the table (except 
Father who never had climbed up), and 
I remember Bub whispering, ‘‘Oh, the 
poor dog ..." 

Well, after that sad event all the days 
were joyful. Mother's ‘‘scads of visi- 
tors’’ came and we went swimming in а 
chill mountain pool which was reached 
by crossing a swinging bridge, swing- 
ing high over the turbulent stream 
below with its baby whirlpools whirl- 
ing. We played baseball (much to 
Grandmother's disapproval where I 
was concerned), and we gave terrific 
performances of Uncle Tom's Cabin 
and Romeo and Juliet. And every 
afternoon at 4:30 we gathered on what 
Mother called ‘‘the terrace," a small 
area where ruts and weeds had been 
quelled. We children sat in the low- 
slung hammocks drinking sarsaparilla, 
the girls in freshly-laundered dresses 
and the boys in knickers and white 
shirts with wide Buster Brown collars. 
The ladies always wore ruffled organdy 
dresses, the men always looked gloomy 
about their stiff collars and neckties. 
The grown-ups sipped sherry from 
small crystal glasses. I have five of 
those fragile beauties right now in my 
china cupboard. 

Now I am nor one to permit myself to 
mourn past happiness but looking back 
on those particular days, memory is a 
fleeting ache . . . I see my mother lean 
her golden pompadour on my father's 
broad shoulder as she gazes round on 
the 4:30 ''cocktail hour." I hear her 
murmur, ''Such fun, darling — rough- 
ing it like this...”’ T 
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JAWS in our 
DELAWARE 


TRIANGLE 


by James Michael Thomas 


The 14-pound walleyed pike, with strange milky eyes flashing, 
glided his powerful body up and over the ridge of the shadowy 
channel and cautiously entered the sandy shoal. The olive gray 
fish moved silently along the eddy and his silver stomach 
blended with the mercury gloom of the clear river currents. 

His slender body, covered with small cycloid scales, 
quivered as his gill apertures filtered the oxygen from the 
swift cold current. Overhead the dying glare of the 
evening twilight vanished and he moved into his forag- 
ing position. The chilled water, iced by the late Autumn 
frosty weather, had chased the warm water perch and 
bass to their hibernating haunts and the sterile 
Delaware River offered few morsels to this marauding, 
bone-crunching machine. Across the stream and 
approaching the lunker’s shoal, a 
slow-moving boat with two wary 
fishermen cautiously trailed 
June Bug Spinners with 
six-inch black lamprey 

eel baits on slackened 
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fishing lines. Methodically the trolled bait entered the 
shallow river shoal and crossed into the path of the hungry 
giant. Swiftly and silently, the magnificent fish angled away 
from his schooled companions and softly mouthed and toyed 
with the bumping lamprey — his favorite delicacy. 

Preparing to settle on the sandy bottom and savor his 
captured morsel, the finned submarine flinched as his bulky 
mass lurched upward. The captured prey's hidden hook sank 
deep into his jagged jaw and sent pain reflexes to the instinc- 
tive brain. 

Startled and unable to maneuver freely, the torpedo-like 
fish lurched sideways while the fish hook embedded deeper 
into his mouth cavity. 

Furiously and under pressure of the tearing barb, the 
giant fish plunged demonlike into the shallows of the silty 
shoal. With muscles pulsating, he sulked along the shallow 
ledge and dove deep into the shadowy depths of the murky 
channel. His powerful body, long sharpened by the fast 
moving river currents, strained violently to gain the safety of 
the depths and his freedom. 

The struggle continued, but the monster walleye finally 
tired under the constant line pressure. Unable to resist any 
longer, the lunker surfaced and allowed himself to be reeled 
into the awaiting landing net. 

With his last free-for-all struggle, the mighty fish rolled 
on his side, scanned the mystical canyon walls of the 
Delaware Water Gap, swallowed the remains of his Judas 
bait and surrendered — the final sum in our Delaware 
triangle equation. 

We landed this immense walleye and reflected on that 
Delaware triangle equation: Gap + Lamprey Eel = 
Walleyed Pike. 

The Gap is the first and most awesome part of this 
equation. 

For millions of years the mighty Delaware River ran 
rampant through the Kittatiny Range of the Appalachian 
Mountains and slowly carved out a magnificent gorge from 
sandstone and limestone strata. Like a sculptor carving a 
masterpiece, the Delaware created the modern day Delaware 
Water Gap, one of the most scenic wonders in the United 
States and one of the East's best walleye fishing grounds! 

Located on the borders between Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, about 5 miles east of Stroudsburg, Pa. and 72 miles 
north of Philadelphia, the gorge, about two miles long, pro- 
vides area anglers with fantastic fishing adventure. The Gap, 
as called by the locals, is flanked on the west side by Mt. 
Minski and on the east side by Mt. Tammanny. Both carved 
cliffs rise to about 1,500 feet above sea level while the river 
elevation is about 300 feet. 

The second and key factor in this equation is the lamprey 
eel. 

Traveling the clear, swift waterways, this culinary deli- 
cacy of the early Lenni-Lenape Indians, widely populate 
these fresh waters. Today, most men shun this slimy 
creature — except Gap fishermen. 

All lampreys breed in fresh water, usually in clear 
streams with gravelly, sand bottoms. Marine lampreys 
ascend fresh water streams and rivers much like salmon, 


often passing rapids which obstruct their path. Unlike 
salmon, they sometimes attach themselves to small stones by 
their sucking mouths in periods of rest. Males and females 
move stones with their mouths and excavate a shallow nest in 
which the female usually deposits about 63,000 eggs. When 
the eggs are laid, the female stirs up the sandy bottom of the 
stream so that the particles rise and adhere to the eggs, 
anchoring them to the streambed. After the spawning, which 
occurs once in the lifetime of the lamprey, the mature fish 
wastes away, and dies in two to three months. 

The eggs Hatch in two to three weeks, and the larvae are 
carried downstream to a quiet pool. Once there, they burrow 
into the mud. 

The larvae, unlike the adult, are blind and toothless, and 
possess a different internal structure. About the mouth, a 
fringe of barbules, or minute barbs, serve as seines and 
strainer to capture the microscopic forms of life on which it 
lives. The larva is so unlike the adult that many scientists 
believed it to be a member of a special genus, Ammocoetis, 


The walleye is uniquely different from 
other gamefish. Endowed by nature with 
large, milky eyes, he sees as well in the 
dark as in light. He prefers deep water, 
and it's probably not because of the cold 
temperature of the depth that he enjoys, 
but the gloom that is obtained by those 
translucent eyes. 


and the name ammocete is still applied to it. The ammocete 
remains in the mud for four to six years. (It is in this larval 
state that the lamprey is best and easiest caught and used for 
walleve fishing.) 

At the end of this stage it undergoes a metamorphosis 
into the adult form and leaves for its adult duties. 

The walleyed pike is the final sum in the Delaware tri- 
angle fishing equation. 

Perhaps as numerous as any of the larger fresh water 
game fish, and prolific, a huge female can lay as many as 
900.000 eggs; it thrives in the Delaware Water Gap waters. 

The average walleye weighs four pounds, but large ones 
do exceed 15 pounds. They are the largest of the perches and 
are quite capable of overtaking minnows, bass and yellow 
perch, and mashing them in their grinding jaws. However, at 
the Gap, this carnivorous monster prefers the lamprey eel — 
its epicurian delight! 

Now, the Delaware triangle equation is explained, and 
smart Gap fishermen spend their late night Autumn eve- 
nings and predawn mornings digging in the mud of 
surrounding tributary streams and shallow Delaware River 
pools for the Ammocoetis larvae of the lamprey. Difficult to 
locate. often only a few are located after hours of meticulous 
digging; these patient fishermen’s overall efforts are richly 
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rewarded when they ceremoniously 
present the lamprey to the hungry 
walleye. 

Generally walleyes feed nocturnally; 
however, Gap fishermen do well on 
cloudy, dark days trolling the murky 
depths for the sweet-meated fish, who 
travel in schools, like sand and gravel 
bottoms and prefer clear water basic- 
ally free of organisms. 
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On the Gap, the angler selects a spot 
where the smooth glide of current 
passes over rock and gravel bottom 
usually six or eight feet deep, before 
dropping into a dark channel, where 
the fish lie during the day. 

The walleye is uniquely different 
from other gamefish. Endowed by 
nature with large, milky eyes, he sees 
as well in the dark as in light. He 
prefers deep water, and it's probably 
not because of the cold temperature of 
the depth that he enjoys, but the gloom 
that is obtained by those translucent 
eyes. 

When dusk falls, the fish move from 
these murky depths to cruise the shal- 
lows of the channels. In a boat, the 
Gappers, with outboard motor set to 
equalize the speed of the river current, 
run over the shoal with just enough line 
released to put the lamprey over the 
feeding area. The eel is then trolled 
slowly over and across the width of the 
run, back and forth, entirely covering 
the shoal. Also, the lamprey is trolled 
deep in the big eddies, and often 


behind a June Bug Spinner. 

Itis said that a walleye fights his best 
when he lives in a river. It may be pre- 
sumptuous to say he fights best in the 
Delaware Water Gap; it just may be 
that his life in this moving waterway 
builds more muscle in that hís search 
for food is more strenuous, sharpening 
the fish's movements and stimulating 
his reactions. 

At the Gap five-pounders are 
common and an occasional 15-pounder 
is landed. The Gap fisherman, much 
like other walleye fishermen, boast 
walleye is their favorite eating of fresh 
water fish. Its flesh is firm, invariably 
pure white and is succulent with gentle 
cooking. 

Succulent with gentle cooking was 
the Lenni-Lenape Indians' description 
of their preferred lamprey eel... 
Succulent with gentle mashing is the 
walleye's description of the preferred 
lamprey eel. And it all adds up to the 
final sum of adventure and good eating 
in the magic Delaware triangle 
equation. A 
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would say that they have good lives 
here and they are raised with affec- 
tion." 

The horse stable is a one-woman 
operation. For that reason, it was built 
for efficiency. 

“Ме put in this washroom which is 
sloped with a drain so I can take a horse 
down into it by myself and give him a 
bath," Kate commented. ''The stall 
floors are concrete down to a drain with 
boards on top. They can be kept clean 
and free of odor easier. We have a 
conveyor system to bring the hay up 
into the loft and the feeders were 
designed to be operated from the out- 
side so you don't have to go into the 
stalls. That's for Kenny. He's not all 
that crazy about the horses." 

Around the corner into the grain 
room is where the holding bins contain 
the home-grown oats and corn. Kate 
and Ken roll all feeds, put them into 
their mixer with molasses and then out 
to the animals. 

**We are 100 percent organic,” Kate 
said. ‘‘And we are into health foods. 
But we're not fanatics. I believe in 
medicine if I need it. But natural foods 
just plain taste better." 

Kate works her garden slowly and 
she is replacing most of her canned 
goods. She makes her own jelly, peanut 
butter and bread for Christmas 
presents. 

“I experiment with breads,” she 
said. “Кеп was born in Cheltenham 
but he’s getting better. I worked whole 
wheat into the white bread gradually 
for him. As I learn about baking, he 
learns about eating." 

Is ita lonely life, all that clean air and 
waving fields of grain? 

"Kenny is 100 percent country. He's 
in bed early every night," Kate re- 
ported. ‘‘I do like to go into New York 
once in a while. A weekend is great. I 
love to dance and I really enjoy the 
theatre. 

"No, we don't get lonely around 
here. Everyone from the city comes to 
see us. I like having people around and 
most weekends we have about 30 or so. 
Everyone does help so that makes it 
fun." is] 
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The Nutshell 


SUMMER SPORTS TIME 


Pull up your sweat socks, gang. Grab 
your rackets, bats, bikes, boats and 
balls. Summer's here and it'stime to go 
athletic. 

Tennis heads the list of leisure time 
activities and if you haven't caught the 
fever, maybe this is your year. Tennis is 
not just another passing fancy. It was 
developed from a handball game played 
in ancient Greece. In the 1400's, the 
French originated a game similar to 
present-day tennis. Players batted a 
ball back and forth with their hands 
over a low embankment in a field. The 
embankment was soon replaced with a 
rope net and rackets took over where 
hands left off. 

Tennis was played a great deal in 
England, with the first tennis tourna- 
ment being held at Wimbledon in 1877. 
Here in the United States, tennis was 
introduced in 1874 and has been grow- 
ing in popularity ever since. 

Getting outfitted for the game of 
tennis is a simple matter. Shorts, 
shirts, tennis dresses, the proper 
sneakers and of course, the all- 
important tool, your racket. 

There isn't a sporting goods store 
alive that doesn’t stock a good supply of 
tennis rackets. They come with metal 
and wooden frames and the prices 
range from about $10 to $50. Feel and 
grip are essential so try before you buy. 
Stores that sell tennis rackets also re- 
string them and that service varies in 
price too. 


For example, the Gold Medal Sport- 
ing Goods Shop in Kings Plaza in 
Warrington will re-string your racket 
with gut for $22 and with nylon for $8. 
They are also a good source of tennis 
clothes and name brand tennis shoes. 

M&C Sporting Goods, 55 S. York Rd. 
in Hatboro has rackets galore and a fine 
selection of tennis hats for the whole 
family. Incidentally, at M&C you can 
have anything you buy monogrammed. 

I noticed one paddle tennis set at 
M&KC. This is a sport that is a variation 
on the theme. So far, it hasn't caught on 
around these parts but there are a 
number of paddle tennis courts in the 
cities where space is a premium. Who 
knows? It might be the game of the year 
next year. I met someone from Connec- 
ticut not long ago who played paddle 
tennis regularly and waxed enthusi- 
astic about the game, claiming that it is 
faster and more exciting than tennis. If 
you're interested, that paddle tennis 
set at M&C sells for $8.95. 

Other general sporting goods stores 
that offer tennis equipment at reason- 
able prices are Plummer's Sporting 
Goods, 42 N. Clinton in Doylestcwn and 
Garex International at 620 2nd St. Pike 
in Southampton. New tennis rackets at 
Garex range from $9 to $24. 

Well, if you don't play tennis, you 
surely play golf. In addition to clubs, 
bags and other golf goodies, at Shef- 
field Sport Shop, 211 W. Main in Lans- 
dale, you can buy an electric putting 


game and a cleaning kit for your clubs. 

At Meininger's Sports Haven on Rt. 
611 in Doylestown, you can find used 
golf balls for 20c, 30c and 50c. Mein- 
inger's offers tennis, hunting and fish- 
ing equipment, a good assortment of 
skate boards ranging in price from $25 
to $38, and boats too. 

The Highway Marine Service on Rt. 
309 in Quakertown is all about boats 
and marine supplies. Everything from 
motors to trailers to 25' cabin boats. At 
Dave's Sporting Goods, 112 N. Easton 
Rd. in Doylestown, the specialty is fish- 
ing and camping equipment. They also 
carry boats and motors. 

Speaking of fishing, try Sportsman 
Paradise at 320 E. Butler Ave. in 
Ambler for fishing tackle and scuba 
gear. They offer rentals and lessons, as 
does Underwater World in Horsham. 

Fishing and hunting are the main 
events at The Sport Spot on Rt. 611 in 
Plumsteadville and also at Edward J. 
Malone & Son, 21 E. Street Rd. in 
Feasterville and Selmar Sporting 
Goods, Levittown Shop-a-Rama in Lev- 
ittown. All the above store owners tell 
me there are new lures out this season 
and the fishing looks better than ever. 

If your affinity for water is more 
under than on top, you'll enjoy the 
bathing suit selection at Abington 
Sporting Goods, 1408 York Rd. in 
Abington and also at Smoll's Sports- 
man Shop, 227 W. Broad St. in Quaker- 
town. Smoll's has a good choice of 
athletic footwear, too. 

Remember the days when Keds did it 
all? One pair of sneakers took you 
'round the track, off the floor for a 
lay-up, past first and sliding into sec- 
ond. Well, no more. Now you should 
own a wardrobe of shoes, one pair for 
each sport. There are tennis sneakers, 
boating sneakers, basketball sneakers, 
track shoes, baseball cleats, bowling 
shoes and more. The sneaker and sport 
shoe world has become highly special- 
ized and along with Keds, the names to 
know include Puma, Converse and 
Addidas. 

Dimmer's Sporting Goods at 28 Glen- 
side Ave. in Glenside specializes in 
sport shoes. They also carry swim and 
warm-up suits. Uncle Marty's Sneaker 
Barn at 71 W. Main in Doylestown is 
another sneakers-only shop. This little 


store has a delightful charm and an 
owner who really understands his 
sneakers. He won't just sell you the 
most expensive. He'll sell you what's 
right for the activity you're doing. Since 
kids wear sneakers day in and day out 
as shoes, you've got to be sure they are 
fitted properly and since the prices of 
sneakers the kids want most run over 
$20, you've got to get value for your 
money. 

Stowe's Sporting Goods, 8752 New- 
portville Rd. in Levittown claims to 
stock the largest supply of name sneak- 
ers in their area. They carry uniforms 
and equipment for teams and officials, 
and they have just put in a line of 
leotards and dance shoes. Stowe's also 
has hand grips for gymnasts in stock. 

If you're not much for running around 
a court or a baseball diamond, you 
probably like to take to the open road, 
just you and your bike. 

At Kiddle Cyclery, Rt. 202 and 413 in 
Buckingham, you'll find the six top 
brands, of which five are equivalent in 
quality and one is slightly less. So is its 
price. The Ross bike is $25 cheaper 
than the others but still a good machine. 
Don’t think for one minute that a bike is 
a cheap investment. You get what you 
pay for and if you take your biking 
seriously, you should be prepared to 
spend over $100 for a 10-speed bike. 


If you take your biking somewhere 
beyond seriously. then you might be in 
the market for a 22!/2-pound bike for 
racers that is priced at $650. By the 
way, there is a track where bicyclers 
race twice a year and if you would like to 
watch, it's just west of Allentown. 
Some olympic racers trained there last 
year. 

Bert's Village Cycle & Sport Shop, 
38 W. Oakland in Doylestown is just 
bikes too. Fitzgerald's Bike Barn at 
7419 Newportville Rd. in Levittown 
does not sell any new bikes; they just 
repair old ones, a service that can really 
take the headaches out of bicycling. 

Quinby's Gun Shop, Rt. 611 in Dan- 
boro specializes in two sports, ice skat- 
ing (that will be of more interest in the 
Fall) and guns. 

At Jay's Guns and Shooting Supplies, 
1566 Haines Rd. in Levittown, they 
carry firearms exclusively and they 
offer new double-action automatics this 
season tagged at $250 and up. 

Baker's Gunsmithing, Rt. 532 and 
Taylorsville Rd. in Washington Cross- 
ing carries a small stock of new and 
used guns. The bulk of their business 
comes from repairs on guns and build- 
ing custom rifles. 

Paul Jaeger, Inc., 209 Leedom St. in 
Jenkintown has discontinued carrying 
sporting goods and is concentrating on 

(Continued on page 64) 
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G-1000 EX 


With grill, you'll get the 20lb. 
cylinder of LP gas plus up to 
four gas refills — free.* 
Permanent briquets give you luscious 
charcoal flavor without charcoal fuss. 
Gas grill on wheels lets you cook 
where you want to. 
Adjustable burner, with heat indi- 
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cooking temperatures. 
Two redwood shelves provide extra 
counter space. 

e Porcelain-enamelled cast-iron cooking 
racks are corrosion-resistant. 
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ST. JOHN TERRELL 


St. John Terrell is a household name 
in a lot of households in our part of the 
Delaware Valley. Some people even 
know that St. John is pronounced 
Sinjin, in the manner of the British, and 
that this former actor, but still pro- 
ducer, writer and historical documen- 
tarian, is the very same St. John Terrell 
who portrays George Washington in 
the ‘‘Visit Pennsylvania" TV commer- 
cial and, more importantly, portrays 
him in the annual re-enactment of the 
1976 crossing of the Delaware each 
Christmas Day. 

The re-enactment of the famous 
event began more than 25 years ago 
after Terrell confessed to a reporter a 
dream of a crossing to commemorate 
General Washington's remarkable vic- 
tory at Trenton. The reporter's subse- 
quent piece about it caught attention, 
Terrell's idea took hold, the first boat 
was built (a 22’, half-scale replica of the 
Durham boats used to work the river in 
early times, now owned by the Lions 
Club of New Jersey), volunteer soldiers 
were rounded up, and the re-enact- 
ments began. 

“It is something that has become 
special to me and to the people around 
here,’’ the showman says modestly. It 
is so special indeed that from a couple 
of hundred witnesses to the event when 
it was begun in 1953, it has grown so 
that nearly 25,000 people lined the New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania shores to view 
it this past Bicentennial Christmas Day 
of 1976, when four full-size, 44' Dur- 
ham boats were used. Both Washing- 
ton's troops and the Hessians would 
have been amazed this time. Originally 
the Americans only had about 2,400 to 
surprise the 3,000 Hessians whooping 
it up in Trenton. 

** A tremendous interest was taken in 
the crossing this year. We had cannon, 
and the troops consisted of Revolution- 


ary War buffs not only from New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, but from Massa- 
chusetts and Virginia as well. The 
original crossing marked the start of 
the 10 crucial days that turned the tide 
of the Revolutionary War 200 years 
ago," Terrell once stated in a news- 
paper account. Someone else observed 
that ‘‘we’d all be getting Christmas 
greetings from the Queen" if the 
events portrayed each year and the 


soon-to-follow victory at Princeton, also 
specially portrayed this year, hadn't 
taken place. In large crowds of today, 
as in the smaller ones at the start of the 
re-enactments, there is always a thrill 
when St. John Terrell, dressed, and 
looking remarkably like, General 
George Washington, charges the 
troops in the General's words. Then in 
his own he says, Gentlemen, to the 
boats.” 

This year there was, for the first 
time, a lady among the 160 who were 
crossing. She is Ann Hawkes Hutton, a 
well-known biographer of Washington, 


one of the guiders and planners of the 
Washington Crossing Foundation 
which helps maintain the park and the 
beloved painting by Emmanuel Leutze, 
and is also the author of the musical 
play ‘‘The Decision."' The play tells the 
story of Washington's agony in decid- 
ing whether to gamble his dispirited 
and suffering troops in the attack. 
Another year the crossing was ''at- 
tacked’ by a group of mock ''Hes- 
sians,’’ actually some high school boys 
from Newtown, who rowed out in a boat 
with a handmade British flag and a tiny 
cannon. It was an elaborate prank and 
fortunately no one was hurt, for as St. 
John says, “А person could only live 
about three minutes in the River at that 
time of year." Needless to say, it de- 
lighted the press, and even Terrell can 
smile about it now, however faintly. 

There is something fitting about an 
actor who starts out as the hero Jack 
Armstrong on radio and continues as 
another hero, General Washington. 
There were many parts in between, but 
Terrell recalls when he originated the 
Jack Armstrong role, ‘‘We used to get 
25,000 letters a day. The sponsors 
needed a Boy Hero to sell cereal, and 
they came up with one who had the 
most American name they could think 
of." He laughs, ‘‘Sometimes I think 
they selected the first man to go to the 
Moon by name.” ''Jack Armstrong"' 
and the other series we sat breathlessly 
waiting for in front of our Stromberg- 
Carlsons all emanated from Chicago in 
those days. (*' You'll come to no good," 
said this interviewer's aunt, the school 
principal, ‘‘listening to all that blood 
and thunder"). 

Some time after losing the title role of 
“Skippy” to Jackie Cooper, St. John 
Terrell left to study chemistry at Co- 
lumbia University in New York so that 
he could enter the family perfume 
business, but kept up his acting career 
too. He became the first producer of the 
Bucks County Playhouse in 1939, at 
what was undoubtedly a very tender 
age, continued after WWII to act on 
Broadway and went on to dream up and 
build the first Music Circus in Lambert- 
ville, N.J. in 1949. 

**It provided a form of entertainment 
that has lamentably, I feel, fallen into 
decline," he says of the light operas 


and musicals that were so popular done 
in tents across the country. Asked 
where he had gotten the idea to do 
musicals in a tent, he laughingly re- 
members actor Richard Bennett who, 
while playing a dramatic part in a not- 
too-successful summer theatre in Con- 
necticut, said, ‘А musical doesn't re- 
quire a lot of concentration. People like 
to just concentrate on a song or dance.”’ 
St. John Terrell decided to try musicals 
as an experiment, ‘Апа I decided to 
put it in a tent because this was the 
least expensive way of doing it; in arena 
staging scenery and stagehands. were 
less needed. It was the old story of the 
Mother of Invention . . ."' 

There are many memories of the 
celebrities who played with and for St. 
John Terrell at both the Playhouse and 
the Music Circus; the latter ran until 
1970 under his direction. James 
Michener and wife, Mari, were 'de- 
lighted to play small parts in the 
author's own ‘‘South Pacific" and 
Thornton Wilder greatly enjoyed his 
role in his ‘“‘Our Town." ‘‘Edward 
Everett Horton wanted to do an expen- 
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sive play called ‘Clarence,’ but I per- 
suaded him to try ‘Springtime for 
Henry’ at the Playhouse and it made his 
career; he toured the world with it,” 
recalls Terrell. 

Life now for St. John Terrell, who 
lives in Ewing, N.J., includes his wife 
Mary, a college professor, whom he 
met on a train of all places and their 
small daughters, Elizabeth and Alicia. 
It also includes a very active role in the 
American Folk Arts Council, a branch 
of the Library of Congress. ''We always 
think of Folk Life as being something in 
the past," he says, ‘‘but we are 
creating it today and trying to husband 
it for the future. Hundreds of years 
from now they'll find the connection 
with the past." He goes on, ‘‘I’m the 
only non-Ph.D. on the Board. Probably 
I was asked because some years ago I 
recorded the work songs some black 
men were singing while they drove 
stakes in a tent I was putting up in 
Florida and sent the tapes to the 
Library of Congress." Another great 
idea in the life of aman who's had many 
of them. e 


Of course, everything at CREATIVE is guaranteed! 
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Primer 


by Margaret Bye Richie 
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Restoration 


Dining room of Dr. A. E. Bye residence, Bucks County. 1935. 
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‘1 BEDSTED”’ 


Newcomers to Bucks, buying an un- 
restored colonial house, may wonder 
what the various rather small-sized 
rooms were originally called, and what 
they were used for. These people are 
not alone in their curiosity, for many of 
us oldsters are just as unenlightened 
about this mystery. In fact, the state of 
our ignorance has been generally 
abysmal. 

In the early 18th century names and 
uses of rooms differed to some extent 
up and down the east coast. Here in 
Bucks County, in 1725, rooms varied 
according to the size of houses, and 
houses ran the gamut from handsome 
mansions in our lower and earlier- 
settled townships to the rudest one- 
room log house which served as a 
settler's first dwelling in the middle 
and upper townships, areas which were 
just beginning to come under care and 
cultivation. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, to find disparity in numbers of 


rooms and in furnishings from house to 
house. As a matter of fact, this spread 
would obtain even today. 

An old inventory of 1725, recorded 
for George Haworth of Buckingham, 
reveals a room called the ‘‘Lodging 
Room.” It contained a ''chaff bed" 
with ‘‘clothes’’ and ‘‘bedsted.’’ A chaff 
bed was ticking filled with wheat husks. 
Fortunately for Haworth, the inventory 
does include the ‘‘bedsted”’ into which 
he could set his bed; otherwise he 
would have laid his bed on the floor, 
exactly as in today's youth culture. The 
"clothes" mentioned, are sometimes 
referred to as ‘‘furniture’’ belonging to 
the bed, and are comprised usually of 
blankets, bolsters, pillows, curtains, 
valances and a *'coverlid,"' a term now 
expressed by ‘“‘bedspread,’’ a word not 
as precise as the earlier one. 

A ''lodging room" was always a 
room where one slept. It could contain, 
besides the ‘‘bed and furniture," a 


chest — the minimum item even in the 
home of a poor man — chairs, a table, 
the ‘‘bedsted,’’ a ‘‘case of drawers," a 
‘looking glass," and sundry small 
objects. The more affluent might pos- 
sess a ‘‘close stool," an item more lofty 
and comfortable than a chamber pot, 
and used for the same purpose, that 
could look like a piece of furniture when 
the lid was closed. 

By 1774, about 50 years later, “‘lodg- 
ing rooms’’ in Bucks County, were 
usually called **Chambers."' In fact, it 
is stated in the inventory of John Beau- 
mont of Upper Makefield, who died in 
1782, that the entire second floor was 
called ‘Тһе Chamber,”’ but definitely 
divided into the ‘‘Little Room," the 
“Від Room,” and the ‘‘West Room." 
The *'Little Room"' contained ‘2 Bed- 
steds,’’ a ‘‘bed and bed clothing" and 
“а case of drawers.’’ The ‘Від Room"' 
lacked bed or bedstead, but listed a 
"case of drawers’’ and an “‘old oval 
table." In the West Room we find “а 
bed," an ‘‘oval table" and a '*'large 
looking glass some damaged." 

More often an upstairs room was re- 
ferred to in relation to the room below. 
William Yardley, yeoman (farmer) of 
Yardley, in his will written in 1774, 
leaves ‘о my beloved wife my best 
Bed and furniture in the Chamber over 
the Parlor, and the case of drawers, 
chairs, looking glass, and dressing 
table in the same chamber." This 
sounds pretty complete, but in his 
inventory which was compiled at his 
death in 1775, there was no mention of 
a ‘‘bedsted”’ in that room. 

In Thomas Morgan's inventory, 
taken when he died in Newtown in 
1774, we read that his downstairs 
rooms were called ‘Һе best room,” 
the ‘“‘next room,” and the *'kitchen."' 
Upstairs we find the ‘‘house chamber,” 
which apparently covered both the 
downstairs living rooms, for only one 
other upper room is mentioned, the 
""kitchen chamber." 

The room above the kitchen, called 
the ''kitchen chamber” or ‘‘kitchen 
loft," was usually reserved for servants 
or storage. It was probably just an attic 
room, for the kitchen wing was norm- 
ally a story and a half high, and lower 
than the main house. Attics, by the 


way, were important storage places, as 
they are today, but they were called 
*"*garrets." 

Robert Henderson of Warminster 
had an inventory which came to the 
value of L476. One way of translating 
this amount into today's currency is to 
take a loaf of bread as the basic value. 
In 1775 such a loaf cost one penny (a 
penny loaf). Today such a loaf costs a 
towering 63c. If we multiply Hender- 
son’s estate by 63 we arrive at a value of 
$29,988. He owned a large house. The 
ground-floor rooms were referred to as 
"the large front room,’’ which con- 
tained a ‘‘bofet’’ (buffet) with ‘‘tea 
equippage,”’ the **blue room" and the 
геа room,” both of which were sleep- 
ing rooms, for we learn that each con- 
tained a ‘‘bedsted, bed and furniture.”’ 
Upstairs, we discover the *'first front 
room,’’ the *'second front room,’’ ‘ће 
first room backward,”’ and the ''second 
room backward.” This last contained a 
“long post bedsted"' as well asa ‘‘short 
post bedsted'' indicating that the for- 
mer was a bit unusual. 

The front ''parlor," known also as 
the ‘топі room"' and ‘‘best room," is 
the most handsomely furnished, as one 
might expect. William Yardley and his 
family were certainly comfortable with 
a ''front Room” furnished with “2 
cherry tables, 1 looking glass, 1 tea 
table, 6 leather bottomed chairs (could 


be Queen Anne or Chippendale), 2 high 
backed Windsor chairs, 2 china bowls, 
1 dozen China Plates, 9 pint bowls of 
Queens Ware, 1 coffey pot and teapot, 
12 plates of Queens Ware and 1 Dish, 
1 teapot and Sugar Bowl, 11 cup and 
saucers, 1 silver tablespoon, 3 old tea- 
spoons, cannisters, stoneware plates, 
2 Dolph (Delft) Bowls, 2 butter boat, 
1 Willow basket, 1 earthen jar, Atlas, 
Scull's map (of Pennsylvania), gun, a 
clock, and sundry other items."' An im- 
pressive roomful! We may deduct from 
this list that this ‘‘front room” was 
used for dining. We make this judg- 
ment by looking at the furniture men- 
tioned because no named ‘‘Dining- 
Room” appears in the inventories of 
the colonial period of Bucks County. 

Surprisingly, a ‘“‘parlor’’ was some- 
times a room for sleeping. Yardley's 
"back parlor” contained “`1 bed and 
furniture," and other large pieces, but 
also tablecloths, damask napkins, 
towels, sheets, a Bible, William Penn's 
works and Sewell's History. 

Such a listing of 18th century rooms 
and furnishings gives that historic 
period a sense of presence and reality. 
If we consider the penchant of the men 
and women who gathered together 
these possessions for surrounding 
themselves with luxury, we must con- 
clude they were not very different from 
ourselves. E 
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Weathervane 


by Ralph C. Wunder White House News Correspondent 


EWeatherwme — 
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Ralph C. Wunder with Jody Powell. 


Washington, D.C.—Some political 
watchers hypothesized that when 
Jimmy Carter turned off the spigots to a 
number of water projects around the 
nation, the subsequent howls that went 
up from Capitol Hill signaled the end of 
the ardent ‘‘honeymoon’’ between 
Congress and the White House. While 
that might be true, I believe the first 
real test of the workability of the rela- 
tionship still lay ahead: how to deal 
with the Energy Shortage. 

Republican opponents to Carter's 
proposals are convinced the American 
middle class is ‘‘getting it in the neck”? 
once again, while a number of Demo- 
crats either generally go along with 
Carter or aren't sure what to make of it 
all yet. 

Well, frankly, when I first sat down 
to write this, I was planning to outline 
exactly what it is Carter wants to do 
with his Energy Plan and try to offer 
some conjecture about what the Hill is 
likely to have to say about the whole 
thing. But I decided that, at least for 
right now, I refuse to be the cause of 
any further gnashing of teeth by a 
public that is still reeling after being 
run over by an Administration stam- 
pede of "Energy Facts," with their 
diagrams, charts, booklets and mathe- 
matical computations that practically 
nobody understands anyway. 

Instead, I decided to devote this 


column to one Capitol Hill energy pro- 
posal which, in my persistently biased 
view, makes sense. And not just be- 
cause the proposal was co-authored by 
Bucks County's Congressman Peter 
Kostmayer either, though it was. 

The Bill, H.R. 4192, is intended to 
establish a Solar Energy Loan Adminis- 
tration to assist homeowners, small 
businesses and landlords in purchasing 
solar heating and hot water systems, by 
providing low-interest, long-term 
loans. 

We were talking on the run. Peter 
was dashing through Capitol corridors 
on his way to a vote, and trying to 
explain to me his energy ideas between 
gasps for air and incessant ‘‘hellos’’ 
from other congressmen. 

**We've got to have a crash program 
to develop solar energy," he was 
asserting, ‘‘especially considering that 
energy used in homes for heating, 
cooling and hot water accounts for 25 
percent of the nation’s energy con- 
sumption.” 

“The technical feasibility of solar 
water heating and space heating has 
been demonstrated already, anda solar 
heating and cooling system is expected 
to be feasible in a few years.” 

Continuing, Peter notes some sys- 
tems аге оп the market already, but the 
present high cost is prohibitive to most. 


Therefore, the plan is to provide 
Federal assistance in the form of loans 
to expedite the use of this equipment. 
The interest rate would be 2 percent a 
year, repayable in up to 25 years. 

Likewise, Peter has co-signed on two 
other bills which will provide more 
Federal assistance through some exist- 
ing housing programs, and also 
through the Consolidated Farm and 
Rural Development Act to encourage 
solar energy use by family farms. 

Kostmayer does take exception to 
some particulars in Carter's proposals 
though. For instance, at this point, 
“I’m opposed to the gas tax,’’ he says. 

“То begin with, I don't feel it would 
be fair to senior citizens,’’ he told me. 
“Тһеу need to get out of their homes. It 
would be psychologically damaging to 
them not to be able to afford mobility. 
They need to have a feeling of being 
involved in the community, but the tax 
would cause an increase in taxicab 
fares and bus fares which would put re- 
strictions on their travel." 

Peter also believes that ''It would 
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also have an ill effect on people on 
farms and who live in rural areas who 
have no alternative to their travel 
methods. 

“Апа now the experts are saying 
there's going to be little impact on the 
amount of gas that actually will be used 
by consumers anyway." 

Nevertheless, Congressman Kost- 
mayer is not overly optimistic about the 
chances for his legislation to pass, since 
it puts itself at variance with the inter- 
ests of the Oil Establishment. 

Copies of this legislation as well as 
H.R. 6404, a Kostmayer-sponsored bill 
that will increase Federal supports for 
Conrail, can be obtained by writing to: 
Cong. Peter Kostmayer, Room 1017, 
Longworth House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20515. 

Despite the scramble here in Wash- 
ington to come up with a quick, work- 
able solution to Energy Woes, a bill 
delivered by the Congress to the Presi- 
dent for his scrawl may be a long, hard 
while in arriving regardless of Admin- 
istration hype. и 
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OUR ECONOMIC SYSTEM — 
WHAT WE THINK ABOUT IT 


A national survey on the American 
economic system conducted by the 
Research Department of Compton Ad- 
vertising disclosed the average citi- 
zen’s lack of understanding of essen- 
tial workings of free enterprise prin- 
ciples. Using a pretested open-ended 
questionnaire, 1990 persons of general 
population — age 18 and up — living 
in 48 contiguous states in 200 dis- 
persed locations were interviewed. An 
additional sampling was done among 
896 businessmen, clergymen, edu- 
cators and students. 

So, what do we Americans think of 
our economic structure? Many com- 
ments on what was not good about it 
reflected conditions at the time (Nov. 
'74 - Jan. '75) — inflation, big busi- 
ness creates shortages, has political/ 
tax advantages, is monopolistic. 

When asked what was good about 
the system, personal freedoms and 
opportunities received 5496 of the an- 
swers while 1096 said there was 
nothing good about it. Here the edu- 
cated with good incomes stressed per- 
sonal freedom and job mobility more 
than blue collar workers. The 
“thought” leaders cited an individ- 
ual's opportunities (Westerners more 
so than other Americans). As for need 
for change in our system, half felt 
changes were necessary, although 
these changes were more a plea for 
action than a revamping of the basic 
structure. Again, inflation controls, tax 
reforms and enforcement of anti-trust 
laws and control of profits were men- 
tioned most often. 

It came as no surprise that young 
people and minorities — those who had 
not economically benefitted — voiced 
the most complaints. Power of unions, 


cutting overseas aid/imports received 
a high proportion of comments. 

“Від business” — oil, auto, utilities 
— received mixed reviews. Blue collar 
workers (3096) lauded its creation of 
jobs, but 4096 believed it to be monopo- 
listic with excessive political power. 
**Small'' business, on the other hand, 
was seen as the good guy, the basis for 
free enterprise. 

The amount of government regula- 
tion — that businessman's dragon — 
was viewed by 5696 surveyed as not 
adequate while 3596 thought there was 
too much. Again, regulations were 
looked upon as a means of relief from 
high prices for food, energy, health and 
transportation. In general, knowledge 
of our economic order reflected indi- 
vidual experience in life, be it as 
worker, consumer, community activist 
or through formal education in eco- 
nomics. 

Two-thirds of Americans see them- 
selves as passive participants in the 
process, while only half in the labor 
force see themselves as producers. 

What can we glean from this? Not 
only must the jargon of economics be 
simplified, but cause and effect must 
be demonstrated in simple terms. Re- 
sponse of the business sector to the 
public must be of such a nature as to 
breed confidence and trust — some- 
thing that has been lost in our process. 

Full report available: The Advertis- 
ing Council, Inc., 825 Third Ave., N.Y., 
N.Y. 10022. $10 per copy; $8 for educa- 
tional groups, $6 (10 or more). 


APPOINTMENTS 
Dennis Murphy will act as liaison 
between veterans and the school in his 
post as Director of Veteran Affairs at 


Bucks County Community College. 
Murphy, a Viet Nam Silver Star recipi- 
ent feels his job is to inform vets of 
educational benefits under the G.I. 
Bill. Dr. Richard G. Branton will be 
Acting Vice President for Academic 
Affairs at West Chester State College. 
John McNulty, Jr. was recently ap- 
pointed Advertising and Marketing 
Director for Oxford Valley Mall, Lang- 
horne. Fairless Hills Steel announces 
the appointment of John J. Uhlar as 
Chief Metallurgist. Edward J. Piszek, 
President and owner of Mrs. Paul's 
Kitchens, has been designated Presi- 
dent of the New York Public Library. 
John T. Welsh was named Volunteer of 
the Year at United Way's 24th Annual 
Meeting on April 28. He was selected 
from among seven nominees for the 
award, which recognizes ‘‘a volun- 
teer's creativity, commitment, innova- 
tive leadership and stimulus for volun- 
teer activity of others." 


BUSINESS NEWS 

Gentex Corporation of Carbondale, 
Pa. has been nominated by U. S. Small 
Business Administration to compete 
for national award as Prime Contractor 
of the Year in Region III. Gentex is the 
leading supplier of protective helmets 
for military airmen and tank crews . . . 
Happy Birthday, TV! The first public 
demonstration was 4/7/27 when Her- 
bert Hoover talked and ‘‘saw’’ from 
Washington, D.C. to A.T.& T. presi- 
dent, Walter Gifford in NYC . . . Altair 
Airlines now offers commuter service 
from Philadelphia International Airport 
to Pan Am Worldport at J.F.K. in New 
York, with five nonstop daily flights. 
Connecting service to JFK from Allen- 
town-Bethlehem-Easton airport, Har- 
risburg, Richmond, Williamsport, Wil- 
mington & Wilkes-Barre is also offered 
. . . The cost of crime to businesses 
exceeded $26 billion in 1976, a 5096 rise 
from 1971. . . The Pennsylvania Dept. 
of Agriculture is providing free pre- 
numbered ear tags for identification of 
tested cattle and issuance of health 
certificates. They are available to prac- 
ticing veterinarians. Bell Telephone 
has proposed a plan for dual name list- 
ings of residence customers . . . i.e. 
Brown, Harry-Sally, or, Brown, 
Charles-Chuck if one is known by two 


names. No charge if requested at time 
of new installation . . . Homeowners 
will be glad to know a pickproof, single 
or double cylinder lock, five years in the 
developing and which held up to more 
than a ton of force in tests, is available 
at hardware and chain stores. Known 
as Superguard Lock II? it ties in door 
and frame through vertical drop bolt 
action. Manufacturer: Ideal Security 
Hardware Corp., 215 E. 9th, St. Paul, 
Minn. .. . The U. S. Forest Service has 
a booklet on how to build a Solar Kiln to 
dry up to 800 boardfeet of lumber. 
Costs 25c a day to operate. With costs 
of kiln-dried hardwoods double that of 
green wood, small operators can save 
by doing it themselves. Write to State 
& Public Forestry, Forest Service, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, P. O. Box 5130, 
Madison, Wisconsin 53705. Mercer 
Airport, N. J. has daily DC-9 jet flights 
from Trenton to Chicago nonstop and 
commuter flights are available to 
Washington, D.C. 6 days a week... 
Rural home weatherization loans are 
available to Pennsylvania farmers. 
Funded by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
Farmers Home Administration, they 
provide a 5-year, 896 loan approxi- 
mately $500 each to low and moderate- 
income families served by Rural Elec- 
trification Cooperatives . . . loans to be 
repaid in monthly payments added to 


electric bill . . . New Jersey is the only 
state requiring pharmacists to maintain 
patient record cards. This helps pre- 
vent drug and allergic reactions or in- 
correct dosages by spotting potential 
dangers . . . Within 60 minutes of toll- 
free call: 800-528-6070, a bonded 
courier will pick up your package or 
document and book it on first flight to 
destination. Service includes a direct 
phone call when safely delivered. Info: 
Air Couriers International, Phoenix, 
Arizona . . . Ametek, Inc. reports its 
19th consecutive quarter record sales 
and earnings . . . Tires discarded every 
year number 250 million. Hydrocarbon 
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REED AND STEINBACH 
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Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
Phone: 348-4543 
Doylestown's Oldest 
Established Funeral Home 
CHARLES H. REED 
HARRY B. STEINBACH, JR. 


“Bank wherever 
you like, but 


save it at 


Doylestown Federal.” 


Our 5.25% interest rate on regular savings is more than you can get ata 
commercial bank. And we also compound interest daily to increase your 


yield to 5.47% annually. 
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b AND LOAN 


= DOYLESTOWN 


FEDERAL SAVINGS 


ASSOCIATION 


DOYLESTOWN — Monument Square 
CROSS KEYS — Route 611 © DUBLIN — North Main Street 
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Yamamoto V fons 


SPECIALIZING IN HOUSE PLANTS & 
HANGING BASKETS 


c 


ANNUALS & PERENNIALS 
FOR BEDDING PLANTS 


* bonsai • giftwarese pottery • 

* fruits and vegetables • oriental foods 
Route 532 
Newtown, Pa. 18940 
Daily 8:00 — 7:00 


(215) 968-2193 
(215) 968-5560 


St 


The Kiss of the Sun y í 
for Pardon eNi LEE 
The Song of the Bird 
for Mirth З 
One is nearer God's 
Heart in a Garden 
Than anywhere else 
on Earth 


Feeney's Nursery 


Inc. 
INDOOR-OUTDOOR 
GARDEN CENTER 


1134 Bustleton Pike 
Feasterville, Pa. 
(215) 322-4300 


THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. 
SALES • SERVICE * LEASING 


TAYLOR MOTORS 


Rt. 611, Ottsville, Pa. 
215-847-5511 
847-2192 
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The 


Compost Heap 


by Dick Bailey, County Extension Director 


DIAGNOSING 


The cause of turfgrass damage is 
often difficult to determine if consider- 
able time has elapsed between dam- 
age and diagnosis. Damage is often 
blamed on disease or insects when 
there is no sound basis for such a diag- 
nosis. A careful diagnosis involves 
analysis of climatic and environmental 
conditions, along with the manage- 
ment program followed. It is important 
to know what fertilizers, insecticides, 
fungicides, or herbicides have been 
applied, the amounts used, and the 
time and method of application. 


MOWING 

Height of Cut — Mowing is one of 
the most abused and least understood 
turfgrass management practices. Ken- 
tucky bluegrass and fine-leaved 
fescues should not be cut lower than 
1/2 to 134 inches. Shorter mowing 
reduces leaf surface (the plant's food 
manufacturing factory) to such a de- 
gree that the plant may have to draw 
food from its root reserves to initiate 
new growth. Repeated defoliation re- 
duces the root system, and the plant 
will be weakened and unable to cope 
with adverse weather conditions. 

Frequency of Cut — Infrequent 
mowing, which has become increas- 
ingly common with the popularity of 
the rotary mower, may remove exces- 
sive amounts of clippings at each 
mowing. This may shock plants, caus- 
ing depleted root reserves and general 
weakening. Normally, no more than 
one-fourth to one-third of the total leaf 
surface should be removed at each 
mowing. Excessive clippings left on 
the turf may injure or kill turf by 
smothering it. Hot, humid conditions 
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under these clippings are ideal for 
disease development. 

Dull Mowers — Lawns may have a 
gray to brown cast following mowing. 
In most cases this discoloration can be 
attributed to dull rotary mowers, al- 
though reel-type mowers may cause 
the same kind of damage. Basically, 
the discoloration is due to tearing, 
splitting, or shredding of the tips of 
the grass blades. Always keep any 
mower sharp and properly adjusted. 

Scalping — Most scalping occurs 
when attempts are made to cut steep 
terraces crossways rather than up and 
down the terrace. Scalping may also 
occur on poorly-graded lawns where 
one wheel of the mower may drop into 
a surface depression, resulting in a 
closer cut on that side of the mower. 

Washboard Effect — Turfgrass 
areas regularly cut with power mowers 
sometimes develop wave-like ridges 
running at right angles to the direction 
of mowing. This washboard effect may 
be prevented by regularly changing 
the direction of mowing. Alternating 
directions of cut will partially control 
runners of creeping grasses and help 
prevent grain and thatch. 


CHEMICALS 

Fertilizer Skips — Although ferti- 
lizer skips do not constitute actual 
damage, they do result in a very un- 
sightly appearance. The fertilized area 
will be a brilliant green, whereas the 
unfertilized area may vary from pale 
green to a chlorotic yellow color. Since 
fertilizer materials seldom move later- 
ally, every effort should be made to 
distribute the material uniformly over 
the entire area. 

Fertilizer Burn — Any type of ferti- 


lizer may cause fertilizer burn if ap- 
plied in excessive amounts or when 
grass blades are wet. Soluble forms of 
nitrogen and potash are most likely to 
cause serious burn. To avoid this prob- 
lem, always apply fertilizer in recom- 
mended amounts when grass is dry; if 
at all possible water thoroughly after 
application. 

Herbicide Injury — Some weed 
killers used to control specific weeds 
may damage turfgrass if applied at 
rates exceeding recommendations. 
Unfortunately, many people feel that if 
"X" ounces of material per 1,000 
square feet is recommended, ‘‘2X”’ 
ounces of material per 1,000 square 
feet will do a better job. The result: 
turfgrass injury or death. Always apply 
herbicides accurately at the manufac- 
turer’s recommended rate. 


INSECTS 

Chinch Bugs — Yellowish lawn 
spots that rapidly turn into brown, 
dead areas may be an indication of 
chinch bug damage. Chinch bugs are 
sucking insects which concentrate in 
limited areas and feed on the plants 
until they extract all available juice. 
The bugs then work outward from the 
centers of infestation, destroying grass 
as they advance. Chinch bugs develop 
best in dry weather, and injury is 
always more severe in hot, dry sum- 
mers. They prefer high, dry locations 
exposed to direct sunlight. Chinch 
bugs can be controlled by repeated 
applications of diazinon, carbaryl 
(Sevin), Aspon or Dursban. 

Grubs — Grubs of the Japanese 
beetle, May or June beetle, northern 
masked chafer, European chafer, 
green June beetle, Oriental beetle and 
Asiatic garden beetle may severely 
damage turf. These grubs feed on 
roots of the grass and when abundant 
may completely sever the turf from the 
soil so that it can be rolled up like a 
carpet. Grubs can be controlled with 
Dursban, diazinon or Dylox. In 
severely-damaged areas the severed 
turf should be raked off prior to insect- 
icide application and reseeding. 


OTHER PESTS 
Moles — Turfgrass areas infested 
with mole runs or tunnels become un- 


sightly, uneven and difficult to mow. 
Contrary to common belief, attempting 
to kill the moles by poison bait or mole 
traps is not the best solution. The 
moles are there because the soil is in- 
fested with grubs, a favorite food. 
Treatment with an approved insecti- 
cide for grub control will cause the 
moles to abandon the area as their 
food source is exhausted. 

Dog Damage — The effect of dog 
urine on turfgrass depends upon the 
amount of soluble salts in the urine. 


When soluble salt concentration is 
high, turf in the affected area will be 
killed. Damaged areas are usually 
round or slightly irregular in shape 
and variable in size. Nitrogen from 
urine with lower salt concentration 
may stimulate vigorous dark green 
growth. 

For more information on Diagnosing 
Lawn Problems, write to Panorama 
Magazine, 57 West Court St., Doyles- 
town, Pa. 18901 and ask for Circular 
#148. E 


PLAN EARLY FOR 
BEST RESULTS 


QUALITY LANDSCAPING 


Specializing in rare and unusual 


plant material 


COMPLETE GARDEN CENTER 


GROWER Of 
RARE plants 


600 NEW ROAD 
CHURCHVILLE, PA. 


215-322-4799 


ANNUALS 
FOLIAGE PLANTS 
HANGING PLANTS 


SNIPES 


FARM and NURSERY 


ROUTE 1, MORRISVILLE, PA. 
295-1138 
OPEN DAILY 9 – 6 
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Name Brands 
Designer Styles 


First Quality 
Merchandise 
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TO 50 % ОРЕ 


Manuf. Suggested Retail 


BUCKS COUNTY APPAREL 
3617 Old Easton Rd. 
Doylestown, Pa. 
(Behind Conti's Rest.) 
348-9522 


Hours: Mon. — Sat. 
10 — 5:30 P 
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Fri. til 9:00 QE 


Cracker Barrel 


Collector 


by Jerry Silbertrust 


REFLECTIONS ON 
PAST COLUMNS 


One of the best things about writing 
a column like this is how much I’ve 
learned from it. I hope your knowledge 
will be reinforced, also, as I go back 
over almost two years of interviews and 
recap some guidelines and tips shared 
by some of our knowledgeable antique 
dealers. 

Starting off, learn as much as you 
can. Don't put the responsibility of 
knowledge solely on the dealer. Read, 
go to antique shops, museums, antique 
shows. And attend auctions where you 
can question the auction people and 
examine a piece from head to toe. 
Check the auction’s appraisal with your 
own and your estimate of sale price 
against what it actually sells for. This is 
a very good learning exercise. 

What should you collect? Chinese 
export, art glass, primitives, toys, 
clocks, fans, shaving mugs — anything 
that suits your whim and wallet. In any 
case, acquire articles of quality and 
good design, no matter what the age. 

If pewter appeals to you, remember 
it can be shiny or dull, depending on the 
chemical composition. Pewter must not 
be exposed to damp and cold, and soon 
melts when subjected to direct stove 
heat. If a piece has turned black or 
needs mending, take it to a profes- 
sional. For simple cleaning, use a com- 
mercial metal cleaner, wash thoroughly 
with soap and water, and dry. 

Toys offer a large variety. But be- 
ware of fakes. Reproductions of mech- 
anical banks and other iron toys some- 
times are put in the ground for several 
weeks to let the acid rust them. The 
antique toy should have a remnant of 
the original paint. 

Meissen experimented with early 
markings on its porcelain, including the 


interwoven A.R. (Augustus Rex), 
Chinese symbols, caduceus, and 
crossed swords. In the 1730’s the latter 
was ordered for all Meissen markings 
and there are variations on the crossed 
swords. The Meissen factory is still in 
operation in East Germany. 

It takes time to develop your tactile 
sense with antiques, but it’s a better 
barometer than the visual. Blue and 
white Chinese porcelain, for example, 
has a warmer, more unctuous glaze, a 
more buttery feel. Visually, a brassy 
blue with white background tells you 
the porcelain is new, while the old back- 
ground has a blue-green undertone 
instead of the stark white. 


To help you decide whether or not 
you want a broken piece of glass re- 
stored, keep in mind you cannot build 
glass up. It must be ground down, then 
surfaced. 

Old Indian moccasins did not just 
come in large, medium or small; they 
differed in shape, purpose and bead- 
work. For instance, trail dusters had a 
long fringe on the back to cover foot- 
prints. Moccasins, belonging to the 
Apaches living in cactus country, had 
turned-up toes to prevent tearing. 


There is such an excess of so-called 
Indian jewelry on the market, I wouldn't 
be surprised if the Indians went on the 
warpath again. Buy from a reputable 
dealer (some handle solely Indian ar- 
ticles), who will be around next week, 
just in case. There are many contem- 
porary Indian smiths producing beauti- 
ful work, as did their forefathers. The 
old Indian jewelry, incidentally, once 
you've handled and seen enough of it, 
can be distinguished from the new by 
the heavier weight and the stampings 
(designs done by a hand stamp), which 
are deeper. 

Regarding other antique jewelry, 
much resizing of rings existed, which 
accounts for lack of marks on some old 
pieces. Mine-cut diamonds have a 
narrow surface on top, with the weight 
on the back; whereas a new stone looks 
larger because it spreads out across the 
top and is cut thin on the back. 

Primitive furniture and accessories 
give you a strong sense of history. It 
was a practical time and one of limited 
space. So, a table with storage drawer 
somewhere, might also turn into a 
bench or chair. Because he had little 
money, the farmer made most of the 
things he needed. 

Consensus is difficult within any 
group, but there is general agreement 
among the shopkeepers on two points: 
First, antiques are of finer quality, 
better workmanship and you get more 
for your money than from the contem- 
porary. Secondly, buy from a reputable 
dealer. And reputable means the dealer 
guarantees his merchandise. Every bill 
of sale should be legibly written with 
date, dealer's name, address and 
phone, plus a thorough description of 
the item sold and its condition. Protects 
both buyer and seller. 

From the buyer's viewpoint, one 
collector feels antique collecting is the 
best form of investment. He points out 
since the 1940's, prices have never 
dropped, the course always level or 
upward. Even today, the collectibles 
rise in value beyond the inflation. 

And let's not leave out fun. It can be 
fun finding a bargain, fun discovering 
just what you've always wanted or 
something you never knew about, fun 
looking, fun remembering. Arrive- 
derci! m 
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1776 Easton Rd. Route 611 Doylestown, Pa. 18901 
(2 miles south of Doylestown) 345-1759 mum 


Special Bridal Registry 


INTRODUCTION OFFER 


LINCOLNZ; Z 


Lease now for 265.00 per month 


WALLER CAR RENTAL CO. 
Based on a 36 month lease of $265.00* per month for BEI 
a total of $9540.00, with a down payment of $0.00, York & Harte Rds. LINCOLN 
and a charge of 054 per mile after 45,000 miles plus Jenkintown, Pa. 
damage or excess wear and tear as defined in the lease. Dealer Leasing 
Lessee has no option to purchase the lease vehicle. — TU 4-3400 Association 
Prices quoted are plus tax. CA 4-3400 


Wall Pools Inc. 


CA 


Member NSPI 


Concrete Gunite Construction 
Builders-Distributors 
Subcontractors 


Pool Equipment & Accessories 


RESIDENTIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL POOLS 


A Leader in Quality & Supervision 
Over 25 Years Experience 
Bank Financing Available 


CH 2-5728 
822-0137 


ADVANCE LANE & ROUTE 309 
COLMAR, PENNA. 18915 
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TO Qs He S EY 


Reprints of Classic Works on 
HORSES, HORSEMANSHIP, 
RIDING, DRIVING, And 
RELATED MATTERS 


The Harness Makers’ Illustrated Manual by 
William Fitz-Gerald. 340 pages, illus. Date of 
original edition: 1875. Reprint edition available: 
May 1977. $15.00 

The Family Horse by George A. Martin. 160 
pages, illus. Date of original edition: 1895. Re- 
print edition available: May 1977. $12.50 

On Seats and Saddles, Bits and Bitting ... by 
Francis Dwyer. 256 pages, illus. Date of original 
edition: 1869. Reprint edition available: August 
1977. $20.00 

Riding and Driving for Women by Belle 
Beach. xiv + 295 pages, illus. Date of original 
edition: 1912. Reprint edition available: No- 
vember 1977. $30.00 

The Private Stable by James A. Garland. 708 
pages, illus. Date of original edition: 1903. Re- 
print edition available now. $50.00 


All titles listed above are cloth bound. Orders will 
be filled promptly on dates indicated; they must be 
accompanied by check for exact amount of purchase, 
plus 50 ¢ per book for postage & handling. New York 
State residents please add sales tax. Address orders 


к: NORTH RIVER PRESS, INC. 
BOX 241, CROTON-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 10520 
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PET FOOD 
DINNERS 


Chopped or Chunk 
available in 
6!› 14!› 25 02. CANS 


узот of 


AL 
11A 
PACKING COMPANY, INC 


DUBLIN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 18917 (215)249-3543 
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BEEF/LIVER/CHICKEN 


5) by Phoebe Taylor 


BITTING AND SADDLERY 


‘‘What clothing wears my favorite 
steed? 

What leathren bridle doth he need? 

Severe or gentle is the bitting 

What size the saddle for my sitting?” 


What saddle and bridle will you buy 
your horse? The choice is less compli- 
cated than it was in years gone by. 
According to Summerhay's Encyclo- 
pedia for Horsemen, modern saddlery 
has become simpler in the last 20 
years. There has been a reduction in 
the variety of items available and this 
is not only a matter of economics, but 
also a result of an advance in general 
equestrian knowledge. Strange and 
complicated bitting arrangements and 
gadgets to FORCE a desirable carriage 
are seldom used. Even martingales 
(running and standing) are not as 
frequently in evidence. 

The simplest and most popular bit is 
the snaffle, a jointed bit with one set of 
reins, which works on the corners of 
the mouth. Luigi Gianoli says that 
"the snaffle is the most likely to win 
the horse's complete and willing obed- 
ience and it has the added advantage 
of keeping edgy riders from harming 
the horse's mouth.”’ 

A double bridle has two separate 
bits — the snaffle (bridoon) and the 
curb (bit) fitted with a curb chain and 
having a central tongue port in the 
mouthpiece. The curb is an aid when 
the snaffle seems inadequate and 
should be used only by experienced 
horsemen. 

The Pelham is a bridle which at- 
tempts a compromise between the 
snaffle and the double bridle. The 
mouthpiece is usually half-moon 
shaped and has one set of reins. The 
gag bridle is a type of snaffle bit 
supported from a pulley and should 


only be used by an expert. A hacka- 
more is a bridle without a bit — con- 
trolling through pressure just above 
the muzzle, instead of pressure of a bit 
on the bars of the mouth. 

Where does the bit go in a horse's 
mouth? It fits over the tongue on the 
bars of the mouth — a section of the 
lower jaw where no teeth grow (in 
between the tushes and molar teeth). 


Can horses with different sizes and 
shapes of heads wear the same kinds 
of bits? No . . . this is something you 
have to take into consideration when 
you select a bit. 

The thoroughbred's long, narrow 
jaw structure is unsuited to a Pelham 
while the cobby-types with short, wide 
heads might do very well in one. A 
rough guide for bridles and bits for 
pony, cob and horse is: A pony size is 
suitable up to 13.1 hh, cob up to 15 hh, 
and full size for large horses. A bit 
should fit so that less than one finger's 
room is left when it is pulled to the side 
of the mouth. 

A way of measuring a horse for a 
wide, medium or narrow tree (in a 
saddle) is to take a 2-foot-long piece of 
malleable pipe, arch it over the withers 
three inches back from the shoulder 

. then trace the arch on a piece of 


paper. The saddle seat is measured 
from the front of the pommel to the 
cantle. 

Saddles vary in shape according to 
the purpose for which they are in- 
tended: jumping, hunting, dressage or 
show-ring riding and racing. The foun- 
dation of the modern saddle is a spring 
tree and is usually made of laminated 
wood bonded under pressure. Two 
strips of tempered steel, the springs, 
are laid from the head to the cantle to 
give resilience to the seat. It allows 
closer contact with the horse and is 
more comfortable for both horse and 
rider than the old rigid tree. 


Saddle tree 


“Мапу people do not realize that 
the saddle must conform to the indi- 
vidual conformation of the horse and 
that neither the pommel of the English 
saddle nor the pad, if one is used, 
should bear directly on the withers,”’ 
says Margaret Cabell Self. If a saddle 
fits properly, the mounted rider should 
be able to slip two fingers in between 
the pommel and the withers. The 
withers (the point above the tops of the 
shoulder blades) is one of the most 
sensitive parts of the body and is easily 
bruised by the rubbing of a badly- 
fitting saddle. 

There are several excellent sources 
of supply for your horse’s bitting and 
saddlery. Bucks County Saddlery, in 
Buckingham on Rt. 202 and Old York 
Road has a large selection of saddles, 
bridles and almost everything a horse 
and rider may need. Saddles range 
from those made by the distinguished 
G. Passier & Sohn to the more moder- 
ately priced. Each saddle maker has 
several different grades. The most 
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popular bridles in the Bucks area are 
the show bridles, like Blue Ribbon, 
starting at $44.00, but a good bridle 
can be purchased for $17.95. Many 
people don't realize that they can buy 
a stainless steel bit for as little as $9.95 
now that they are imported from Japan 
and Korea. Some interesting points of 
note are: the more stitches to the inch, 
the better the quality of saddle or 
bridle, and leather finished with bev- 
eled edges on both sides is a sign of 
quality. 

Engle's Saddlery on 36 S. Main, 
Lambertville, N.J. has been selling 
English and Western saddles, bridles 


Strength of the Ages& 


2402 N. Easton Road 
(Rt. 611 N. of Willow 
Grove T.P. Exit) 


Willow Grove, Pa. 
441-0996 


Swim a month earlier . . 


and every kind of horse equipment to 
Bucks Countians for years. As I walked 
into the shop my eye was caught by a 
sign in the window, *'Hermes saddle 
$795.00 complete." When I asked 
Mrs. Engle which saddle was most 
popular she said that people want the 
more expensive saddle but they buy 
the one they can afford. Did they all 
want the Hermes in the window, I 
wondered. ''No, not everyone wants 
that. It's like a Rolls-Royce to a person 
who is really into cars." They sell 
many Hermes type saddles . . . Prix 
des Nations ($340.00); an Argentine 
copy for $169.50. Dressage is becom- 
ing more popular and they have all the 
equipment needed; in fact, with their 
large stock they have almost every- 
thing available. 

Doylestown Saddlery on Rt. 611 next 
to Marland C. France, horse dealer, 
has a large supply of English and 
Western tack and horse furnishings. 
Fox Heath, Inc., on Swamp Road has a 
very complete line of English tack and 
many unique and appealing gadgets 
for the horseman. 

Horse bitting and saddlery is a very 
broad subject and we shall return to it 
again, but remember, as Gianoli tells 

s: “А horse’s manageability does not 
depend upon some particular bit, but 
upon the appropriateness and quality 
of the rider's actions.” 4 


. and a month later 


Our specially insulated walls allow you the pleasure 
of your pool for two additional months per season. 


Bank Financing Available 
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• GOWNS FOR THE ENTIR 
WEDDING PARTY 

e MOTHER OF THE BRIDE 
DRESSES 

• FORMALS FOR ALL 
OCCASIONS 

• NO CHARGE FOR ALTERATIONS 


Hours: Daily 10to 6 Also Most Evenings 


Route 313, Doylestown, Pa. 
(1 mile West of 611) 
345-8133 or 348-5848 


M 


M? 

e 

Our shelves are stocked with: 
Art Materials (Winsor-Newton, 
Weber), Decoupage, Macrame, 
Quilling, Felt and Chenille, 
Batik Supplies, Beads and 
Jewelry Findings, Candle 
Supplies, Stained Glass and 
Kits of all Types. 


Open Daily 9:30-6 ... 
Mon., Thurs., Fri. 9:30-9 
345-7123 


MASTERCHARGE & BANKAMERICARD 


Herbs. 


248 W. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 
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The 


by Barbara Ryalls 


Garden lettuce is up, radishes 
abound and fresh tomatoes are in the 
near future. Salad season is here! This 
is such a delicious time of year, with the 
bounty of the harvest (whether it be 
yours or a nearby farmer's) to stock the 
kitchen. 

Salad to our family means anything 
from a small side dish of tossed greens 
to a hearty meal-sized dish as dinner. 
Don’t be meek in using salads as a main 
dish. A romaine and roast beef salad 
with a horseradish dressing, served 
with dilled carrots, salt sticks, and a tall 
glass of iced tea is as filling as any hot 
meal. 

Peas to pork to pasta — almost any- 
thing goes when it comes to ingred- 
ients. The following recipes run the 
gamut, some utilizing the summer 
crops and others ingredients from the 
kitchen shelf. Any recipe is really only a 
starting point, for ingredients can be 
added to your tastes, dressings inter- 
changed, and substitutions used in 
many places. 

Those who garden often suffer from 
zucchini glut. This is a vegetable that 
doesn't seem to know when to stop. So 
if you have such a problem or find your- 
self with an armload of zucchini from a 
friend with the problem, try the follow- 
ing recipe: 

GREEN PEA-ZUCCHINI SALAD 
1 lb. small zucchini, thinly sliced 

2 c. boiling water 

1 10 oz. pkg. frozen peas with onions 

1/2 cup Italian dressing 


2 Tbsp. wine vinegar 
salad greens 


Savory Stewpot 


TAKE A TOMATO ; 
TO DINNER! 


Yat 
Boil water and add zucchini. Cook one 


minute. Remove zucchini from water 
(reserving it) and drain. Cook peas and 
onions in same water, for 4 minutes. 
Drain. Combine cooked vegetables 
with Italian dressing and wine vinegar. 
Cover and chill for at least four hours, 
tossing occasionally. Serve in bowl 
lined with salad greens. Serves 4-6. 


Almost nothing tastes better than a 
freshly-picked, vine-ripened tomato. In 
the tradition of the Midwest, I grew up 
sprinkling sugar on sliced tomatoes and 
eating them that way. Don’t knock it 
until you’ve tried it! When those to- 
matoes ripen, here is a somewhat 
different and absolutely delicious 
recipe: 


CONTINENTAL TOMATO SLICES 
1/4 c. white vinegar 

2 Tbsp. white wine 

11/2 Tbsp. sugar 

1 envelope Parmesan salad dressing mix 
1/2 c. salad oil 

1/3 c. sliced scallions 

3 19. tomatoes, sliced 

1 Tbsp. chopped chives 

2 Tbsp. fine dry bread crumbs 

2 Tbsp. finely grated Parmesan 


Combine vinegar, sugar, and dressing 
mix. Blend in oil and beat well. Add 
green onions. Put sliced tomatoes in 


shallow dish and cover with dressing. 
Cover and refrigerate for at least two 
hours. To serve, place tomato slices on 
lettuce leaves and sprinkle each serv- 
ing with crumbs, Parmesan and chives. 
Serves 6. 


For a more substantial main-dish 
recipe, we very much enjoy the follow- 
ing variation on a tuna fish salad. Serve 
it with cucumber and carrot sticks, 
freshly-baked rolls, and a Chablis. 


SCANDINAVIAN SALAD 


1 с. sour cream 

2-3 Tbsp. horseradish 
1/4 tsp. salt 

3/4 tsp. dried dill 

1 tsp. lemon juice 

2 c. cooked macaroni 
27 oz. cans tuna 


Combine horseradish, salt, dill and 
lemon juice; blend into sour cream. Put 
macaroni and tuna in a bowl and add 
sour cream mixture. Mix well. Serve in 
a bed of lettuce with radish or green 
pepper garnishes. Serves 4. 


Everyone seems to have a family 
potato salad recipe, and I find they are 
sort of like cookie tastes — whatever 
you grew up with always tastes best. 
So, of course, the following recipe 
tastes best to me! It utilizes produce 
from the garden, which makes it a more 
flexible recipe. 


CERES 


PICNIC POTATO SALAD 

Cook, peel, and slice 8 medium po- 
tatoes. Combine and heat to boiling: 
1/3 c. vinegar 

1 tsp. salt 

1/2 tsp. pepper 

1/3 c. water 

1 chopped onion 

1 Tbsp. sugar 

Pour over potatoes while they are still 
warm and let stand until all the mois- 
ture is absorbed. Stir 2-3 times. Chill — 
can chill overnight. Then add: 1/2 c. 
chopped celery, 1 tsp. prepared mus- 
tard, 1/2 c. Miracle Whip. Mix well and 
chill until ready to use. Can add fresh 
parsley or dill for flavor. When fresh 
vegetables are available, add the fol- 
lowing: sliced radishes, diced cucum- 
ber, diced tomatoes, sliced scallions, or 
diced zucchini. 


Chicken salad doesn’t always have to 
be swathed in mayonnaise. And who 
doesn’t like stuffing with chicken? So 
why not in a salad? This is another 
main-dish salad, complemented by a 
cranberry-fruit salad mold and corn 
bread. 


HERBED CHICKEN SALAD 


1 sm. head romaine, torn in pieces 

2 c. diced cooked chicken, chilled 

2 Tbsp. grated Parmesan 

1/2 c. salad oil 

3 Tbsp. tarragon vinegar 

1/2 tsp. dry mustard 

4 drops Worcestershire 

dash of pepper 

2 c. herb-seasoned stuffing croutons 

Combine romaine, chicken and parme- 
san. Mix together oil, vinegar, mus- 
tard, Worcestershire and pepper. Pour 
half the dressing over the croutons and 
toss. Add croutons to the romaine and 
chicken and toss with the remaining 
dressing. Serves 4. 


Chef's Salad seems to be a universal 
favorite. Here is a variation on it that is 
both filling and adaptable. Instead of 
ham and cheese, why not king crab or 
shrimp or white meat tuna? Add herbs 
to your taste — dill, tarragon, chervil. 


CHEF'S RICE SALAD 


11/2 c. water 

1/2 tsp. salt 

1 10 oz. pkg. frozen peas 

1 c. Minute Rice 

3/4 c. mayonnaise 

1/4 c. chopped dill pickle 

1 tsp. finely minced onion 

6 oz. boiled ham, cut in thin strips 

2 oz. Swiss cheese, cut in thin strips 

Bring water to a boil. Add peas and salt 
and return to a boil. Boil 2 minutes. Stir 
in rice and cover. Remove from heat 
and let stand 5-10 minutes, until all 
water is absorbed. Stir in mayonnaise, 
pickle, onion, and a dash of pepper. 
Chill well. Serve on a bed of lettuce and 
top with ham and cheese strips. Serves 
4-6. 


Don't overlook the French tradition 
of crudites — any raw vegetable sliced 
and eaten. Set out a tray of vegetables 
with a dish of French sour cream onion 
dip (bought bottled) to use asa dip. The 
vegetables will disappear in a flash. 

So go out and urge your garden on. 
Salad season is here; it is such fun, and 
tasty to boot. т 


CONTINENTAL 
KITCHEN 


A Unique Gourmet 
Food Shop & Catering Service 


Hors d'oeuvres Crepes • Entrees 
Desserts • Salads • Soups « Appetizers 


Kings Plaza 
Warrington, Pa. 18976 343-6786 


Рауан: 


WHAT DOES | 
RADIO MEAN | 
TO. YOU? 


b 


Is it rock music, classical, 
pop favorites, country & 


\ 
western, beautiful music, 
all news? 


Try us for a different and 
more meaningful sound 


) 


i WIDE 


Serving Philadelphia and Suburbs 
Offices and Studios - 
100 Old York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 19046 


TU 6-2000 
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SEEGER 
AUTO BODY 


Quality Body & Fender Work 
Foreign & Domestic 
Insurance Work 

Towing 


FREE ESTIMATES 
RT. 611 & STUMP ROAD 
PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
766-0412 


DISCOUNT 
LIGHTING 
CENTER 


Solid Brass Hand-leaded 
Coach Lantern 


Mon., Tues., Sat. 10—5 


Wed., Thurs., Fri. 10—9 
Sunday 12 Noon—5 


252 BETHLEHEM PIKE 
COLMAR, PA. 18915 
(215) 822-9787 


Rt. 309 across from Inn Flight 


GRATES & GRILLS 


105 S. MAIN DUBLIN 
249-0182 


COMPLETE FIREPLACE FURNISHINGS 
GLASS ENCLOSURES 


FRANKLIN STOVES 


WOOD BURNERS 
of all types 


BARBECUE GRILLS 


Gas-Electric-Charcoal 
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WHITEWA 

A few years ago, my husband and I 
flew out to Denver, Colorado where we 
rented a car to take us to Yellowstone 
Park, Jackson’s Hole and then west to 
California. 

We checked in at the beautiful Lodge 
at Jackson's Hole after a spectacular 
trip through miles upon miles of wild- 
flowers in bloom — there had been a 
late Spring and the numerous varieties 
of colorful wildflowers bloomed to coin- 
cide with our early July trip, to our 
endless delight. 

The next morning one of the hotel 
employes asked, ‘Наче you signed up 
for the Snake River raft trip?”’ 

Now I had seen newspaper photos of 
the hardy and adventurous Kennedy 
family taking a Snake River trip through 
whitewater rapids, so I just burst out 
laughing — I am probably the world's 
worst coward when it comes to the 
outdoors! 

Realizing what was in my mind's 
eye, the young man hastened to explain 
that their raft trip was along a calm and 
beautiful stretch of the river, and we 
would see natural, unspoiled vistas of 
the mountains and wildlife. 

I'm glad he enlightened us — other- 
wise we would have missed one of the 
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loveliest water trips we've ever taken, 
the only glimpse I’ve ever had of a real, 
live bald eagle in his nest atop an 
enormous lodgepole pine, and all with- 
out getting even slightly wet. 

But I’ve nurtured a secret admiration 
for those with the courage, stamina and 
experience for the hardier, whitewater 
version. When I related the story to an 
acquaintance who is very well traveled 
indeed, he said, ‘‘Did you know you can 
take whitewater trips like that right 
here in Pennsylvania?” 

ГІ admit I wasn't aware of it then, 
and maybe you aren't either, but if 
you've always hankered to try a white- 
water adventure, you might like to 
know where these places are in Penn- 
sylvania — they'rea lot nearer and a lot 
less expensive than a trip west! 

Several of Pennsylvania's best white- 
water areas have often been compared 
with the famed areas of the west and 
Canada; but shooting these rapids is 
not for the novice — it demands a thor- 
ough knowledge of the principles of 
whitewater paddling, good physical 
conditioning and the proper equip- 
ment. A life vest and crash helmet 
should be standard equipment and 
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Courtesy of the Pa. Bureau of Travel Development 


C — pool, swift flow; | — gentle riffle; II — moderate riffle; III — rapids, swift flow; IV — 


CANOE TRIPS IN PENNSYLVANIA 
Trips are classed according to the following: A — pool, no visible movement; B — pool, slow flow; 


rapids, 


hazardous. During high-water conditions a stretch can be raised as much as two classes. A map 
providing additional information on each trip including portage, hazards and access areas is available 


from the Bureau of Travel Development. 


River 


Allegheny 


Youghiogheny 


Susquehanna 
(Main Branch) 


Juniata 


Susquehanna 
(West Branch) 


Delaware 


Allegheny 


Clarion 


Susquehanna 


Pink Creek 


Moshannon Creek 


Loyalsock Creek 
Delaware 


Lackawaxen 


Youghiogheny 


Loyalsock Creek 


Lackawaxen 
Lehigh 


County (s) 


Points 


TRIPS FOR NOVICES 


Venango 
Venango, Clarion 


Armstrong, Allegheny 


Westmoreland, 
Fayette 
Bradford, Wyoming 


Wyoming 
Columbia, Montour 
Northumberland 
Northumberland, 
Dauphin 

Dauphin 
Lancaster 

Perry, Mifflin, 
Juniata 

Perry 

Clinton 


Clinton, Lycoming 
Wayne 
Bucks 
Bucks 


42 mi. 
22 mi. 
30 mi. 
46 mi. 


Franklin to Emlenton 
Emlenton to East Brady 
Freeport to Point State Park 
Connellsville to McKeesport 


Wysox to Laceyville 29 mi. 


Laceyville to Tunkhannock 25 mi. 


Bloomsburg to Northumberland 


Sunbury to Halifax 37 mi. 


Halifax to Harrisburg 
Columbia to Holtwood Dam 
Lewistown to Millerstown 


18 mi. 
30 mi. 


Millerstown to Susquehanna Jct. 


Renovo to Lockhaven Dam 30 mi. 


32 mi. 
31 mi. 
28 mi. 
12 mi. 


Lockhaven to Williamsport 
Hancock to Callicoon Bridge 
Riegelsville to New Hope 
New Hope to Trenton 


TRIPS FOR INTERMEDIATE CANOEISTS 


Warren 

Warren, Forest 
Elk, Forest 
Jefferson 
Forest, Clarion 
Jefferson 
Clearfield 
Clearfield 

Tioga, Lycoming 
Clearfield 
Clearfield 
Sullivan, Lycoming 
Wayne, Pike 
Pike, Monroe, 
Northampton 
Wayne 


Kinzua Dam to Irvine 10 mi. 
Tidioute to Tionesta 


Ridgeway to Clarington 36 mi. 


Clarington to Clarion 


Clearfield to Frenchville St. 
Frenchville St. to Karthaus 
Ansonia to Waterville 
Winburne to Peale 

Peale to Karthaus 
Forksville to Montoursville 


Callicoon Br. to Lackawaxen Jct. 
Bushkill Creek Jct. to 
Belvidere, NJ 


Prompton to Hawley 


17 mi. 


10 mi. 
15 mi. 
36 mi. 
28 mi. 


30 mi. 
15 mi. 


TRIPS FOR EXPERIENCED WHITEWATER CANOEISTS 


Somerset, Fayette 
Fayette 

Fayette 

Sullivan 

Wayne, Pike 
Luzerne, Carbon 


Carbon 
Carbon, Lehigh, 
Northampton 


Confluence to Ohiopyle 
Ohiopyle to Stewarton 
Stewarton to S. Connellsville 
Lopez to Forksville 

Hawley to Delaware River 
F.E. Walter Reservoir to 
Rockport 

Rockport to Jim Thorpe 
Jim Thorpe to Northampton 


19 mi. 
17 mi. 
20 mi. 


16 mi. 
25 mi. 


24.5 mi. 


24.5 mi. 


18.5 mi. 


15.5 mi. 


27.5 mi. 


27.5 mi. 


47.5 mi. 


11.5 mi. 
6.5 mi. 
11.1 mi. 


Distance Class(s) 


А-В-С-1-11 
А-В-С 

А 

A-B-C-I 


A-B 


A-B 
A-B 


A-B 


A-B-C 
A-B 
A-B 


A-B 
A-B-C 


A-B-C 
A-B-C 
A-B-C-I 
A-B-C 


A-B-C 
А-В-С-1-11 
A-B-C-I-H 


А-В-С-1-11 


А-В-С-1-11-111 


А-В-С-1-1! 
I-11 


1-1! 

I-IV 

ЕШ 

ДЕЦ) 

1-11-11 
A-I-H-HT4V. 


ПЕШ 
1-11-11 


Agents for 
the CONCORDE 


the WIND-JAMMER 


.‚...апа 
practically everything between 


Clyde Walton's 


WORLD HORIZONS 
TRAVEL SERVICE 
ROUTE 309 
North of Trainer's 
Quakertown 
536-0766 


FRCE - OFF CIRCLE, INC. 
1185 YORK ROAD 
WARMINSTER, PA. 18974 
(215) 674-1345 
PUBLIC SKATING 
NEW SPRING HOURS 


Morn. 
Mon. 11-1 
Tues. 11—1 
Wed. 11-1 
Thurs. 11—1 
Fri. 11-1 7:30-10:30 
Sat. 1; 30—3: 30 7:30-10:30 
Sun. 1:00—3:00 

INFORMAL HOCKEY 

Mon. thur Fri. 1—2:45 p.m. 


CLOSED JULY & AUGUST 
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TRAVEL TALES 
(Continued from page 52) 


when the water temperature is below 
50? a wet suit or woolen underclothing 
is essential to survive the paralyzing 


The best-known of Pennsylvania's 
whitewater areas are the Youghiogheny 
(pronounced Yah-ka-gay-nee) River in 
Fayette County and a rugged 65-mile 
section of the Lehigh River, but there 
are also challenging whitewater areas 


effects of ice-water immersion. in the Lackawaxen River in Pike County 


GRUNDY 
Recreation Center 
Ice Rink 


700 Jefferson Ave. Bristol, Pa. 


788-3311 


PUBLIC SKATING SCHEDULES 


Tues. thru Sat. 
10 a.m. to 12 noon 


AFTERNOONS: Wed. 3:30 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
Sat. & Sun. 2:30 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. 


Wed., Fri., Sat., 8 p.m. to 10 p.m. Child $1.75 Adult $2.00 
Sun. 7:30 to 9:30 p.m. Skate Rental $ .75 


Public Hockey Every Tuesday and Thurs. 1-3 pm and 
every Friday 3:30 to 5:30. Price $2.00. 

also featuring 
Expert Ice Skate Sharpening * Private Parties • Group and 
Private Instruction ¢ Group Rates * Figure Skating * Ice 
Hockey Rental Time • Spring Hockey School * Fully 
Stocked Pro Shop * Ample Free Parking. 


RATES 
Discount membership card $3.00 each 


DISCOUNT CARD HOLDERS 
Child $1.00 Adult $1.25 


GENERAL PUBLIC 


MORNINGS: 


EVENINGS: 


Individualized 


and personal attention 
for you and your car 


SERVICE HOURS EXTENDED 
SATURDAY — 8AM-2PM 


CALL OS 2-8000 FOR APPOINTMENT 


at 
WILSwVN 


Pontiac ... American Motors 
STREET AND YORK ROADS 


WARMINSTER 


YOUR PONTIAC CONNECTION FOR PRICE, SELECTION & SERVICE 
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and the Loyalsock Creek in Sullivan 
County. 

Affectionately called ‘‘Red Мо” be- 
cause of its yellowish-red color, the 
Moshannon Creek is another favorite 
among whitewater paddlers, especially 
the 25-mile section from Winburne to 
the river’s mouth at Miller’s Landing. 
Every Spring the Penn State Outing 
Club runs a whitewater race on a 
portion of this section. 

The Loyalsock Creek, which joins the 
West Branch of the Susquehanna near 
Montoursville, provides excellent 
whitewater fun for spectators as well as 
paddlers. Every Spring, usually in 
April, the Wildwater Boating Club runs 
a slalom race on the rapids in World’s 
End State Park. Enhanced by the many 
vantage points from which to view the 
race, the event draws spectators as well 
as competitors from throughout the 
east. 

Flowing through southwestern Penn- 
sylvania’s outdoor playground — The 
Laurel Highlands — the large and 
powerful Youghiogheny holds a special 
fascination, perhaps reflecting its 
rugged history. The river has remained 
virtually unchanged since George 
Washington explored it — wild and full 
of rapids challenging even to the ex- 
perts. At Ohiopyle Falls, a popular 
tourist spot, the river can be seen drop- 
ping 60 feet in one mile via a series of 
raging rapids and falls. 

Each year thousands of people of all 
ages try the experience of shooting the 
rapids in a rubber raft or kayak, via a 
supervised raft trip. Since two of the six 
people in each raft are generally ex- 
perts, few special skills are required 
here to get a good taste of whitewater 
action — other than good health, 
reasonably good swimming ability and 
a love of outdoor action. 

These guided trips begin with orien- 
tation, including time to paddle the raft 
around a large pool in the river to get a 
feel for the way it handles. Then it’s 
time to begin the 71/2 mile adventure, 
starting out just below the Ohiopyle 
Falls and eventually maneuvering 
through the eight major rapids. 

For the more rugged enthusiast, the 
1112 mile trip from Confluence to Ohio- 
pyle via canoe or kayak combines indi- 
vidual challenge with excellent scenery 


as the river enters a deep canyon and 
riffles at moderate speeds around 
boulders and sharp ridges. The next six 
miles to Stewarton have swift and 
hazardous rapids; there are six major 
rapids in a mile as the river curves 
around the Ohiopyle loop and a few 
miles to the north there are another six 
major and numerous minor rapids. 

Pennsylvania's eastern whitewater 
paradise, the Lehigh River, is at its best 
in highwater conditions in late April 
and May. And there's splendid moun- 
tain scenery, especially near Maunch 
Chunk. The Lehigh Water Gap at the 
confluence of the river and Aquashicola 
Creek offers exceptional panoramas of 
the surrounding Pocono Mountains. 

Beginning at the Francis E. Walter 
Reservoir, south of Stoddartsville, the 
20-mile stretch to the village of Rock- 
port has complex rapids formed by 
boulders, jagged ledges and rocky 
shelves. The river then turns steep and 
during the 16-mile trip to Jim Thorpe 
paddlers pass through the wild Glen 
Onoko section. Here, a mile-long rapid 
is formed as the river quickly drops 
over eroded ledges, and then a brook 
cascades some 700 feet over a sheer 
mountain wall into the Lehigh. After 
another steep rapid, the river leaves 
the canyon and the town of Jim Thorpe 
suddenly appears on the horizon. 

Continuing the 25 miles to North- 
ampton the river again enters a deep 
canyon, this time with easy rapids, and 
then flows into the northern boundary 
of the peaceful and picturesque Penn- 
sylvania Dutch country. 

There are other whitewater loca- 
tions, of varying degrees of difficulty, 
as shown on the chart which accom- 
panies this column; adventurers can 
select the right place according to their 
rank of novice, intermediate or ad- 
vanced. 

Don't fret, however, if you love 
canoeing but chicken out when it comes 


Brinker’s Fuels „с 


Commercial and Home Delivery 


Fuel Oil e Gasoline 


Kerosene 
Motor Oil 


Heating and 
Air Conditioning 
Sales 


Commercial Lubes Service 


Budget Plans 
+ + + 


Installation 
+ + + 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


348-2670 


Free! 
termite guide 


This illustrated booklet will show you how 
to identify termites in your home . . . it will 
show you how to make your own home 
inspection . .. where to look for termites 

.. what to look for... how they can be 
controlled ... and more 


It could be your first line of defense 
against the $500 million in property 
damage that termites will cause this 
year in regions of high termite infestation 
such as Pennsylvania. It's part of our 
Homeowner Awareness Program 
against pests 


Call today for your free copy. Or mail 
the coupon below 


to whitewater adventure — there are 


wonderful trips to be made, as the chart Name 
will show you, where you needn't worry Address 
about real danger so long as you can Cily Slate Zip 


handle a paddle properly, swim well, 
and have learned how to right an over- 
turned canoe. 

Have fun — but don't bite off more 
than you can chew!!! Fg 
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Country Dining 


BREAKFAST 
IS READY 
Daily from 6 a.m 
968-3875 
LUNCHEON * DINNER 
HOMEMADE ICE CREAM & PIES 


RIS. 413 & 532 NEWTOWN 
Sun. thru Thurs.: 6 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Fri. & Sat.: 6 a.m. to Midnight 


DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
ROUTE 611 & 313 
348-3539 


PANORAMA’S GUIDE TO 
EPICUREAN APPETITES 


RESTAURANT 
OF THE MONTH 


The Harrow, its name taken from the figure of a 
harrow on the tavern’s signboard, was originally 
known as ''The Sign of the Harrow.” It is an old 
hostelry dating from the early part of the 18th 
century. The inn was built Circa 1720,.and was 
established as a tavern and stagecoach stop 
between Philadelphia and Easton. 

John Wilson, grandson of Ralph Wilson, the 
Indian trader with the Lenni-Lenapes in Tohic- 
kon Valley, was probably the first landlord. He 
established a license to keep a ''House of 
Publick Entertainment and Retail Strong Liquors 
by Small Measure" on the 14th day of June in 
the year 1744. The “Inne” has seen the in- 
famous ''Walking Purchase”’ in 1737 along with 
travel to and from the Durham Furnace, estab- 
lished in 1727 — both of which followed the Old 
Durham Road where the Harrow still stands. 

In recent history, the Colonial Tavern has not 
really been a part of the American tradition. In 
Europe, and other parts of the world, this insti- 
tution persists still — particularly in the country 
pubs and inns of England, our mother country. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
BUCKS COUNTY 


Alvino's, 114 Oxford Valley Rd., Langhorne, Pa. 
949-1400 (Across from the Oxford Valley Mall). 
For the finest in American & Italian food in a 


HARROW INNE 


Come and enjoy our new luxurious FRANKLIN ROOM 
Complete with Franklin stove, cathedral ceiling and Early 


American charm. 


LUNCHES 


COUNTRY LUNCH SPECIALS 
Tuesday thru Saturday 


OPEN DAILY 
& NITELY 
CLOSED MONDAYS 


DINNERS 


DINNER SPECIALS NITELY 
Tues., Wed., Thurs., Fri., & Sat. 


Sunday Dinners 


COUNTRY DINING 


Intersections of Routes 412 & 611 
12 miles north of Doylestown 


PHONE – 847-2464 
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ON LAKE NOCKAMIXON 


Gracious Dining in a Nautical Atmosphere 


GALLEY OPEN DAILY 
Weekday Specials for Lunch and Dinner 
Starting May 9, Open 7 Days a Week 
11:30 a.m. ’til closing 
SUNDAY 1 — 8 p.m. 
Reservations Suggested 


257-9954 


Closed Кс 
Route 263, Buckingham 794-7959 


HOTEL & RESTAURANT 


Serving fine French Cuisine 


Lunch Daily 11:30 — 2:30 
Dinner 5:00 — 10:00 
Closed Sundays 


Main & Broad Streets 
Lansdale, Pa. (215) 855-4266 


Historic 


LAVENDER HALL 


LUNCH 
DINNER 


Sat. 


c 1707 
Tuesday — Friday 
5:00 — 10:00 p.m. 
5:00 — 11:00 p.m. 


Sun. 1:00 — 7:30 p.m. 


Banquet Facilities 


ROUTE 532 Between Newtown & Washington Crossing 


968-3888 


cozy home atmosphere! Enjoy our daily lunch & 
dinner specials. Live entertainment & banquet 
facilities. 


Alvino's Restaurant, 2088 Street Rd., Bensalem 
Plaza in Cornwells Heights, Pa. 639-7077. 
Featuring Italian-American cuisine & unique 
salad bar. Cocktails. Sun. & Mon. 11-9 p.m. 
Tues.-Sat. 11-2 a.m. Dancing Wed. thru Sat. 
evenings. Banquet facilities available. 


Bella Inn, Levittown Shopping Center. Pizzeria 
& cocktail lounge, dancing Fri. & Sat. nights. 
New York Style Pizza. Two other locations: 
Bella II, Lakeside Shopping Center, Levittown & 
Bella III, 413 New Rodgers Rd., Bristol — Take 
out and delivery. 


Boswell’s in Buckingham, between New Hope 
and Doylestown. Delicious, prepared to order 
quality food. Homemade dressings a specialty. 
Sandwich, luncheon and dinner platters. Chil- 
dren’s menu. 


Bristol Motor Inn, U.S. Rt. 13 and the Pa. Tpk., 
Bristol, Pa. — Where quality food and service in 
peaceful quiet surroundings at reasonable prices 
has become a tradition. Open seven days a 
week. Breakfast, lunch, dinner and late supper. 


‘ne 


<— 


Closed Mondays 


All major credit cards accepted. Reservations 
(215) 788-8400. If you’re having an affair! Have 
it at the Bristol Motor Inn. 


Chez Odette, South River Road, New Hope, Pa. 
New owners, new menu, new decor. This 
famous ''country French" restaurant is as 
enchanting as ever. Superb food, drinks, service. 
Lunch and dinner daily. Dancing to live music. 
Credit cards welcome. Reservations: (215) 
862-2432. 


Conti's Cross Keys Inn — Rt. 611 and Rt. 313, 
Doylestown, Pa. 348-3539. Nationally renowned 
restaurant with a unique and extensive menu. A 
family owned Inn since 1944. Reservations on 
weekends. 


Golden Pheasant, Route 32 (15 mi. north of New 
Hope on River Rd.), Erwinna. 294-9595, 6902. 
The mellow-Victorian atmosphere of this old inn 
on the Canal serves as the perfect inspiration for 
a relaxed, aristocratic meal. You may begin with 
Escargots and proceed to pheasant from their 
own smoke oven, steak Diane or Duckling. 
Dining in the Greenhouse is especially pleasant. 
Wine & Cocktails of course. Dinner 6-11, Sunday 
from 4 ($7.50 - $12.00 for entrees). Closed Mon- 
day. Bar open 5-2. Reservations required. 


4) lvino's Restaurant 


Italian & American Cuisine 


— Cocktails — 


Unique Salad Bar 
Banquet Facilities 
Dancing Wed. — Sat. Evenings 


11 a.m. - 9 p.m. 
Sun. & Mon. 

11 a.m. - 2 a.m. 
Tues. - Sat. 


2088 STREET RD., BENSALEM PLAZA 
CORNWELLS HGTS., PA. 639-7077 


*Peter^c7Maas 


,ANDIRON 
INN 


Luncheons 11:30-3:30 
Dinners 5:00-11:00 

Late snack menu 

served 'til 1:00 a.m. 

Piano entertainment nightly 
Banquet Facilities for 100 
people 7 davs a week. 


Route 202 

Centre Square, Pa. 
Halfway between Rt. 73 & 422 
For Reservations call 279-8252 


AT THE LEOPARD'S 


SUNDAY 
BRUNCH 


л 


Соте апа 

relax with 

the Leopard 

this Sunday. f&s 

Sit back and f= 

enjoy all you N^ 

can eat at our 

fabulous 

Sunday Brunch. Our table of gourmet 
delights will seem endless. Join us anytime 
between 8:30 a.m. and 1 p.m. 


* 


9.95 adults 2.99 children under 12 


SLooard 


3499 Street Road * Cornwell Heights, Pa 
Phone (215) 638-1500 


The Beautiful 


Stone Manor Jun 


Elegant Dining in 
an old country 


setting. 
Rts. 202 & 413 
Buckingham, Pa. 
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CHEZ DELICIOUS! 


Trout stuffed with escargots, 
steak au poivre, Alaskan king 
crab legs, and blackboard 
specials every day. We've given 
our famous "Country French" 


menu a whole new look. Come in 
and feast. The fare, the view, the 


atmosphere, the entertainment — 
all delicious! 


CHEZ ODETTE! 


S. River Rd., New Hope, PA (215) 862-2432 
Reservations, credit cards welcome 
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* THE BRISTOL MOTOR INN + 
$ BRISTOL, PA. $ 
* U.S. Rt. 13 & Pa. Turnpike + 
$ Phone: 788-8400 $ 
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Liberty Bell 


BAKERY & DELICATESSEN 
RESTAURANT 


Liberty Bell Catering Service 


Catering for All Occasions 

Monday - Friday 9:00 a.m.to 7:00 p.m. 
Saturday — 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Closed Sunday 


1313 WEST BROAD ST. • Route 313 
QUAKERTOWN, PA. 18951 • 536-3499 
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945-4977 945-4277 


Goodnoe Farm Dairy Bar, Rts. 413 & 532, 
Newtown. 968-3875. 20 years of excellent food 
for family enjoyment. Our own top quality home- 
made ice cream & pies. Phone orders for takeout 
pies. Breakfast from 6 a.m. daily. Lunch from 11 
a.m. Closing at 11 p.m. 


Harrow Inne, Intersection of Routes 412 & 611, 
12 miles north of Doylestown. We'd like to feel 
that here, at the Harrow, we have captured the 
spirit of 18th Century America — a social meet- 
ing place — very simple in context — the 
epitome of Colonial Taverns. 


Lake House Inn, on Lake Nockamixon, 1100 Old 
Bethlehem Rd., Weisel. Five miles East of 
Quakertown off 313. Offering a complete 
gourmet menu, Seafood the specialty. Entrees 
from $5.25-$12.95. Travel the continents with 
our weekday specials, a complete dinner for 
$6.95. Serving Luncheons & Dinners. Starting 
May 9 open 7 days a week 11:30 a.m. - closing. 
Sunday 1 - 8. Reservations appreciated, 
257-9954. Ron and Arlene DuBree, your hosts. 


Lavender Hall, Route 532 above Newtown. 
968-3888. Historic 240-year old mansion is the 
perfect atmosphere for elegant dining. Wide 
variety of carefully prepared meats and seafood 
under direction of new owner-management. 
Cocktail lounge. Banquets. Closed Mondays. 
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Levittown Shopping Center 


ond Levittown, Pa. Pres 
StoP io qo 90" Daily 9 a.m. - 2 a.m. ^ Fd Com, 
ГА К 
say P" Sun. 1 p.m. - 2 a.m. еле 
NEW YORK STYLE PIZZA 
Bella Pizza І Bella Pizza II Bella Pizza Ш 
Levittown Shopping Center Falls - Tullytown Rd. 413 New Rodgers Rd. 
Levittown Lakeside Shopping Center Bristol 
Daily 11 a.m. - 12 p.m. Levittown Daily 11 a.m. - 12 p.m. 
Sat. 10 a.m. - 1 a.m. Daily 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. Sat. 10 a.m. - 1 a.m. 
Sun. 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. Sat. 4 p.m. - 1 a.m. Sun. 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. 


Sun. 4 p.m. - 12 p.m. 
Take-out & Delivery 
946-7966 


785-6584 


Lee Conti's Gaslight Beef & Ale, 85 Makefield 
Rd., Morrisville, Pa. 295-6535. Famous for beef, 
clams, and Italian-American cuisine. Old World 
atmosphere. Open 7 days, 10 a.m. - 2 a.m. Cock- 
tails, sandwiches, dinners. Live entertainment. 


Leopard Restaurant & Lounge, 3499 Street 
Road, Cornwells Heights, Pa. 638-1500. Listed 
as one of the Ten Best Restaurants in Phila- 
delphia, this restaurant lives up to its reputation. 
Late nite dining Friday & Saturday to 1 a.m. Live 
entertainment nitely 9 p.m. - 2 a.m. 


Liberty Bell Bakery, Delicatessen and Restau- 
rant, 1313 West Broad St., Quakertown, Pa. 
536-3499. Facilities for private parties, ban- 
quets, business meetings and weddings. Mon. - 
Fri. 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. — Sat. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Closed Sun. 


Logan Inn, Ferry & Main Streets at the Cannon, 
New Hope. 862-5134. Enjoy the comfort of an old 
country inn which has provided food, drink and 
lodging since 1727 . . . New Hope's oldest build- 
ing. Open 11:30 a.m. ’til 2:00 a.m. Reservations 
requested. 


Meyers Family Restaurant, 501 N.W. End Blvd. 
(Rt. 309), Quakertown, Pa. 536-4422. Open 
seven days a week. Sun. to Thurs. 8 a.m. to 10 
p.m. Fri. & Sat. 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. 


766-8971! 


B 


ederach Station 


Dine in our 
Victorian Railroad Car 


Pete's Place, Route 611, Pipersville, Pa. 18947. 
215-766-8971. Open 7 days, kitchen open until 
1:00 a.m. Large parties and banquet facilities. 


Plumsteadville Inn since 1751, Rt. 611, Plum- 
steadville. Serving American Heritage fare. 
Extensive menu offers personally prepared, 
choice dishes of seafood, fowls and beef for 
lunch and dinner. Piano bar. Reservations 
requested. 766-7500. 


Stone Manor Inn, Rts. 202 & 413, Buckingham. 
794-7883. Candlelight, soft music and quiet ele- 
gance pervades from the decor to fine contin- 
ental cuisine. Jack Ellis, the new innkeeper. 
Tony Inverso at the piano Fri. & Sat. Closed 
Monday. 


Tom Moore's, Route 202, 2 mi. south of New 
Hope. 862-5900 or 5901. New Hope's Interna- 
tional Award winning restaurant offers classic 
continental cuisine with many items prepared to 
order at tableside. Varied menus, a superb 
selection of wines and unique service combine 
with intimacy and charm to provide the very 
best. Open 7 days for lunch, dinner and Sunday 
brunch. Reservations, Please. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


Lederach Station, Rt. 113 between Rt. 73 & Rt. 
63 in Lederach. Featuring lunch Mon.-Sat. 11:30 


Offering the Finest in 
Food and Spirits 
Lunch Dinner 
11:30 — 2:30 5:00 — 10:00 


Sunday Brunch 
11:00 — 2:00 


Salfordville Rd., Lederach 
(Between Rts. 63 & 73) 
256-6661 


- 2:30. Dinners daily 5 - 10 p.m. Sun. Brunch 
11:00 - 2:00. Special family full course dinners 
Sun. 3 - 8. Adults $4.95. Children $2.95. Wed. 
Prime Rib night $4.95. Resv. sugg. 256-6661. 


Peter Maas' Andiron Inn, Rt. 202, Centre 
Square, Pa. Feel history come alive when you 
dine in one of the oldest log cabins in Mont- 
gomery County with four fireplaces burning & 
handcrafted bar. Serving such continental cuis- 
ine as Veal Oscar, Baked Oyster topped w/crab- 
meat, Crabmeat Imperial, Broiled Seafood Com- 
bination, Tournedos Rossini, Stuffed Mush- 
rooms w/crabmeat, Snapper Soup, plus daily 
specialties. Early bird menu served Tues., 
Wed., & Thurs. 5-8 p.m. at reduced prices. 
Closed Sun. & Mon. 


Trémont Hotel, Main & Broad Sts., Lansdale 
(1-855-4266). Serving fine French cuisine featur- 
ing grilled sweetbreads, frog legs provencale, 
scallops saute, all prepared by owner-chef 
Marcel. Entertainment in L'Aquarius Lounge 
Wed., Fri., & Sat. eves. Reservations necessary 
Fri. & Sat. 


PANORAMA accepts advertisements 
only from recognized establishments 


which meet our standards. Listings are 
provided by the individual advertisers 
and should not be considered reviews. 


PLUMSIEADVILLE INN 


American Heritage Fare 


Lunch and Dinner 
Piano Bar and Snacks 
Until Late Hours . >. $ 


NIGHTLY 


Route 611 AE te 
Plumsteadville, Pa... 


766-7500 
OPEN EVERY DAY 


FAMILY RESTAURANT 


Sun. — Thurs. 
Fri. — Sat. 


8 a.m. — 10 p.m. 
8 a.m. — 11 p.m. 
536-4422 


RT. 309, QUAKERTOWN, PA. 


TRY THE NEW AND DELIGHTFUL 


cALVINO'S 


114 Oxford Valley Road 
Langhorne, Pa. 
Phone 949-1400 


(Across from the 
New Oxford Valley Mall) 


HOURS: 

Mon. — Thurs. 11 a.m. — 1 a.m. Age 
Fri. & Sat. 11 a.m. — 2 a.m A 
Sun. 2 p.m. — 10 p.m. 


For the finest in American and 
Italian Food in a Cozy Home 
Atmosphere! 


Enjoy Our Daily Lunch and 
Dinner Specials! 


Live Entertainment for Listen- 
ing and Dancing Pleasure. 


Try Our Newly Expanded 
Banquet Facilities. 


DINING OUT? 


New to the area? Our ''Country Dining" 
section will acquaint you with an array of 
quaint, interesting restaurants in Bucks 
and Montgomery Counties. 
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What's 


Happening 


Edited by Jeanne Hurley 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


June 1 — DEVON HORSE SHOW, *'The Clydesdales" give 
afternoon and evening exhibitions. Afternoon includes the 
traditional Lady's Side Saddle class and evening session 
features $1,500 Open Jumper Class and the Annual Police 
Competition. Devon, Pa. 


June 1-4 — BOB JONES PETTING ZOO & ZOO MOBILE, 
Wanamaker Court, Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. 


June 2 — DANCE SPONSORED BY BUCKS COUNTY S.P.C.A. 
King's, Rte. 13 & New Falls Road. 9-12 midnight. $7.50 per 
person. Cash bar. 


June 2 — DEVON HORSE SHOW pays tribute to volunteer 
workers. Budweiser Clydesdales give two special exhibi- 
tions. Also Intermediate & Open Jumpers, Four-In-Hand 
Carriage competition. Devon, Pa. 


June 3 — DEVON HORSE SHOW, several championships are 
awarded. Evening session includes the U.S.E.T. Open 
Jumper Stake. 


June 4 — DEVON HORSE SHOW, final day features the Devon 
Derby drawing, the $5,000 Open Jumper Stake, presenta- 
tion of the Leading Rider Award, Grand Hunter Champion- 
ship, Open Jumper Championship and many others. 


June 5 — ANNUAL CAR RALLY, BIG BROTHERS OF BUCKS 
COUNTY. 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. Rally begins and ends at 
Warrington Motor Lodge. Public invited to see cars take off 
from 9-11 a.m. Picnic for Big and Little Brothers follows 
rally. $100 fee for sponsoring community members. 


June 5 — AUCTION, BENEFIT THE SHRINE OF CZESTO- 
CHOWA conducted by Polish Beneficial Association. Dona- 
tion $1.00. For information call Marion Ozimina 215: 
345-0600. 2 p.m. Shrine Hall, Ferry Road, Doylestown, Pa. 


June 5 — BUCKS COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY SPRING 
MEETING to be held in the exhibit room of Margaret R. 
Grundy Library, 680 Radcliffe Street, Bristol, Pa. 


June 5-12 — COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS OF DELA- 
WARE VALLEY display in the Gimbels Court, Oxford 
Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. 


June 5 — GRIST MILL DEDICATION, Neely Mill, Upper Park, 
Washington Crossing State Park, Pa. Rte. 32 & 532. 1 p.m. 


June 5 — MILITARY PAGEANTRY, Bridgewater Colonial Color 
Guard, Memorial Building Area, Washington Crossing 
State Park, Rte. 32 & 532. 2 p.m. 


June 7 — ANNUAL DINNER MEETING, BUCKS COUNTY 
CHAPTER, MARCH OF DIMES — Vincent's Warrington 
Inn, Rte. 611, Warrington, Pa. 7 p.m. Awards and election 
of officers; $8.00 Reservations 215:348-3520. Speaker, 
Christa M. Brinker, former Mrs. Pennsylvania, on 
Parenting. 


June 11 — ANNUAL VILLAGE FAIR, sponsored by V.I.A., War 
Memorial Field, Doylestown, Pa. Games and booths. 
Refreshments. For all ages. Crafts, arts, plants, etc. Rte. 
202, 7 a.m. to 11 p.m. 


June 11 — COLONIAL FAIR sponsored by Friends of Bolton 
Mansion on Mansion grounds. Holly Drive in Holly Hill 
Section of Levittown, Pa. 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Baked goods 
from bee-hive oven, tours in building, slide presentation, 
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flea market, crafts, horse & buggy rides, plant sale, games 
& refreshments. Rain date is June 12. Information, call Ruth 
Snow, 215:943-6883. 


dune 11 — GEORGE CLYMER DAY, sponsored by Historical 
Morrisville Society at ''Summerseat," Morrisville, Pa. 
10 a.m. Flea Market, crafts, and garden show. Strawberry 
Festival. Public invited. 


June 13-19 — LEE DEXTER'S CHILDREN'S PUPPET 
THEATRE, Wanamaker Court, Oxford Valley Mall, Lang- 
horne, Pa. 3 shows, Mon. - Sat. 1, 3, and 7 p.m. Sun. 
1, 2:30, & 4 p.m. 


dune 14 — BICENTENNIAL OF AMERICAN FLAG, Patriotic 
Order Sons of America, Memorial Building Area, Washing- 
ton Crossing State Park, Rte. 32 & 532. 10 a.m. 


June 16, 17, 18 — 54th ANNUAL COMMUNITY LAWN FETE 
for GRANDVIEW HOSPITAL, Lawn Ave., Sellersville, Pa. 
Rides, games, craftsmen, food, music. Chicken Barbecue 
Saturday night. Free parking, free admission. Hours 6-11 
p.m. Thursday & Friday. 10 a.m. to 11 p.m. on Saturday. 
(See Panorama Pantry for more details.) 


June 17 — ANNUAL FORGET-ME-NOT DAY. Central Bucks 
Senior Citizens Activity Center. All day. Community wide. 
Membership stationed at shopping centers, court house, 
banks, etc. 


June 17 — DOYLESTOWN DAY AT THE CIRCUS. Doylestown 
Fire Co. #1 at the Spectrum, Philadelphia, 8 p.m. Ringling 
Bros. & Barnum & Bailey Circus. Special rates. Informa- 
tion 215:348-5435. 


June 21-24 — INSTITUTE OF RURAL LIFE & CULTURE, Pa. 
Farm Museum, Lancaster, Pa. Theme, *'Reflections Upon 
Our Cultural Development." 


June 23-26 — ANTIQUES EXPO, Mall-wide display of antiques. 
Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. 


June 23, 24, 25 — BUCKINGHAM ANTIQUES SHOW, Tyro 
Grange Hall, Rtes. 413 & 202, Buckingham, Pa. 11 a.m. to 
10 p.m. Thurs. & Fri.; 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. Sat. $1.25 
admission. 


June 25 — ST. JOHN'S NIGHT — Traditional Polish mid- 
summer's night festivities. Features a concert, buffet & 
dance. Information 215:345-0600. 7:30 p.m. Shrine Hall, 
Ferry Road, Doylestown. 


yn. 


ARTS 


June 1-19 — OILS BY NICOLA BLAZEV, including landscapes, 
street scenes, florals & nudes. The Art Spirit, Inc., 5 Leigh 
St., Clinton, N. J. 


June 1-30 — “WOOD IN MOTION” by Dorian. D & D Gallery, 
129 S. Main St., New Hope, Pa. Open Sat. & Sun. 10-7, 
` Fri. 4-8, by appointment: 201:239-8814 or 215:862-5514. 


June 1-30 — THE CRAFT CONNECTION, 122 Old York Road, 
Jenkintown, Pa. Mixed media show by craftsmen from 
across the country. Hours Mon. - Sat. 10:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Information 215:885-7111. 


June 2, 3, 4, 5 — ART SHOW, NEW HOPE ART LEAGUE, 
American Legion Hall in New Hope. Pictures to be at Hall 


between 9 a.m. and 10 a.m. on Thursday. 


June 4 - Sept. 5 — HORACE PIPPIN RETROSPECTIVE. 
American primitive artist from West Chester. Brandywine 
River Museum, Chadds Ford, Pa. 


June 11-25 — CRAFT SHOW OF THE PHILLIPS MILL COM- 
MUNITY ASSOCIATION in New Hope. Pottery, weaving, 
jewelry, metal and wood work. Admission $1.00. Hours 
1 to 5 p.m. All items exhibited are for sale. Information 
215:297-5286 evenings. 


June 26 - July 17 — THE ART SPIRIT, INC., 5 Leigh St., 
Clinton, N. J. Paintings by Carol Lee Ayers. Reception 
June 25, 7 to 10 p.m. 


LECTURES 
AND FIELD TRIPS 


June 1, 8, 15, 22, 29 — FREE INTRODUCTORY LECTURE on 
the Transcendental Meditation Program every Wednesday 
at 1 & 8 p.m., 62 W. State Street, Doylestown, Pa. or at 
198 N. Pine Street, Langhorne, Pa. Information 215: 

348-4718 or 215:752-3193. 


June 11 — CARING FOR INJURED & ORPHANED WILDLIFE, 
Mary Jane Williams, licensed bird bander. Pennypack 
Watershed Association, 2995 Edge Hill Road, Huntingdon 
Valley, Pa. 10:30 a.m. 


June 14 — THE USE & ABUSE OF PESTICIDES, Bruce Swiren, 
U. S. Environmental Protection Agency. Pennypack Water- 
shed Association, 2995 Edge Hill Road, Huntingdon Valley, 
Pa. 8 p.m. 


June 18 — INSECT LIFE STYLES, Pennypack Watershed Asso- 
ciation, 2995 Edge Hill Road, Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 10:30 
a.m. Insect Hunt afterwards at the center. Bring butterfly 
nets if you have them. 


June 25 — LANDSCAPING FOR WILDLIFE. Slide presentation 
by naturalist, Marvin Clymer. Pennypack Watershed Asso- 
ciation, 2995 Edge Hill Road, Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 
8 p.m. 


THEATRE 


June 1-12 — “CAROUSEL” by Rodgers & Hammerstein. Bucks 
County Playhouse, New Hope, Pa. For ticket information 
and reservations call 215:862-2041. 


June 3, 4 — DUTCH COUNTRY PLAYERS present ‘‘God’s 
Favorite” by Neil Simon. Rte. 563, one mile east of Rte. 63, 
near Green Lane, Pa. Curtain 8:30 p.m. Ticket information 
215:723-2733. 


June 14-26 — DON KNOTTS in “А GOOD LOOK AT BONEY 
KERN,” Bucks County Playhouse, New Hope, Pa. Ticket 
information and reservations, call 215:862-2041. 


June 16, 17, 18, 23, 24, 25 — “PAINT YOUR WAGON” per- 
formed in the Open Air Theatre, Washington Crossing State 
Park, New Jersey. (Rain dates June 19, 26) Tickets $3.00, 
students under 12 $1.50, Children under school age free. 
Box office open at 4 p.m. on performance dates only. 
Curtain 8:30 p.m. Tickets good for any show. Patron & 
subscriber tickets available. Information 609:737-9721. 


June 24, 25 — ‘FINISHING TOUCHES” by Jean Kerr. Town & 


Country Players, The Barn, Rte. 263, Buckingham, Pa. 
Tickets $3.00. Curtain 8:30 p.m. 


June 28 - July 10 — "WEST SIDE STORY,” music by Leonard 


Bernstein. Bucks County Playhouse, New Hope, Pa. Ticket For all size rooms 
information & reservations call 215:862-2041. = -— 
June 30, July 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 9 — "L'IL ABNER” Musical comedy "E -e g j GENERAL ELECTRIC 


performed in the Open Air Theatre, Washington Crossing 
State Park, New Jersey (rain date July 10). Tickets $3.00, 
students under 12 $1.50, children under school age free. 
Box office open at 4 p.m. on performance dates only. 
Curtain 8:30 p.m. Tickets good for any show. Patron & 
subscriber tickets available. Information 609:737-9721. 


Air Conditioners 


at Pre-Season Prices 


Open daily 9 to 6 
Thursday, Friday until 9 pm 


DI 3-1192 348-5611 


"Serving Bucks County Since 1946" 


FILMS 


í | Route 611 (Just North of Cross Keys) 
June 4, 5 — LAUREL & HARDY in "MUSIC BOX" and CROSS KEYS FURNITU RE Doylestown, A, 


“GOING BYE BYE.” The Franklin Institute, 20th & the 
Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. 11:15 a.m. & 2:15 p.m. Lecture 
Hall. Free with museum admission. 


June 5 — **IN SEARCH OF ANCIENT ASTRONAUTS” explores 
theory that Earth has had space visitors. New Jersey State 
Museum, 205 W. State St., Trenton, N. J. 3 p.m. Free 


admission. Youngsters under 12 years old must be accom- 

panied by an adult. ‘Bucks D» NO 
June 11, 12 — LITTLE RASCALS IN “СНОО СНОО,” ‘HOOK Gou nty 

& LADDER” and “SHIVERING SPOOKS.” Franklin Insti- 


tute, 20th & the Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. 11:15 a.m. & 
2:15 p.m. Lecture Hall. Free with museum admission. 


June 12 — "SUDDENLY AN EAGLE." A re-enactment of NOW THAT YOU’VE ENJOYED AN ISSUE OF 
British/Colonial conflicts in the 1760-75 period. New Jersey BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA ML. 


State Museum, 205 W. State St., Trenton, N. J. 3 p.m. 


Free admission. Youngsters under 12 years old must be WON T YOU BECOME A SUBSCRIBER? 


accompanied by an adult. 


June 18-24 — W. C. FIELDS IN “BARBER SHOP,” “GREAT 
CHASE,” CIRCUS SLICKER.” Franklin Institute, 20th & PANORAMA makes a great gift idea, too — a way of giving pleasure all year long, at an 


the Рамно: Pifledelphio, Ps. 11:15 ала & 2:15pm; economical price. (And we send an attractive gift announcement card in your name!) 
Lecture Hall. Free with museum admission. 


June 19 — ‘“‘MEN’S LIVES," a Father's Day examination of the Just complete the subscription blank below and mail it to us with your check. We'll send 
changing role of men in society. New Jersey State Museum, the quality magazine of Bucks County and the Delaware Valley to you or anyone you 


205 W. State St., Trenton, N. J. 3 p.m. Free admission. designate. 
e € 
Subscription 


Youngsters under 12 years old must be accompanied by an 
adult. 
ШУ / FJ FE NF NF F NS Ss, 2227 P S NF MN M MN N M M 4 


June 25 - July 1 — CHARLIE CHAPLIN in “CAUGHT IN A 
CABARET,” “‘LAFFING GAS" and CHAMPION." The 
Franklin Institute, 20th & the Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. 
11:15 a.m. & 2:15 p.m. Lecture Hall. Free with museum 
admission. 


June 26 — "THE HAMILTON-BURR DUEL,” “ТЕМ DAYS 
THAT CHANGED THE WORLD” and “BATTLE AT THE 


TOMS RIVER BLOCKHOUSE."' Three vignettes of promi- BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA 
nent episodes in New Jersey's 18th century history. New 57 W. Court St. 


Ji State Museum, 205 W. State St., Trenton, N. J. 
p E Doylestown, Pa. 18901 


(215) 348-9505 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


DOMESTIC FOREIGN 
O 6 mos. Introductory offer at $3.75 е (Introductory offer not applicable) 
June 4, 5 — LAUREL & HARDY in “MUSIC ВОХ” and O 12 mos. at $7.50 = et daria Canada: Add $1.00 
“GOING BYE BYE.” The Franklin Institute, 20th & the О 24 mos. at $14.00 i Eius EJ Pan-American Countries: Add $1.50 
Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. 11:15 a.m. & 2:15 p.m. Lecture O 36 mos. at $21.00 зерл All Others: Add $2.00 


Hall, Free with museum admission. 


June 4, 5 — “TALES OF WASHINGTON IRVING” Ichabod 


Crane and Rip Van Winkle are two of the characters. New Name 
Jersey State Museum, 205 W. State St., Trenton, N. J. Sat. 
1 & 3 p.m. Sun. 1 p.m. Free admission, no age restrictions. Address 
June 11, 12 — LITTLE RASCALS IN “СНОО СНОО,” “HOOK 
& LADDER” and “SHIVERING SPOOKS.” Franklin Insti- City 
tute, 20th & the Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. 11:15 a.m. & 
2:15 p.m. Lecture Hall, Free with museum admission. Send as Gift to: 
June 11, 12 — “SINBAD THE SAILOR.” Magical adventures Name 
from the ‘‘Arabian Nights.” New Jersey State Museum, 205 
W. State St., Trenton, N. J. Sat. 1 & 3 p.m. Sun. 1 p.m. Address 
Free admission, no age restrictions. 
June 18, 19 — FESTIVAL OF FOLK HEROES. Disney intro- City 


duces Johnny Appleseed, Paul Bunyan and others. New 
Jersey State Museum, 205 W. State St., Trenton, N. J. 
See times above. 
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June 18-24 — W. C. FIELDS in “BARBER SHOP,” “GREAT 
CHASE," “CIRCUS SLICKER.” The Franklin Institute, 
20th & the Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. 11:15 a.m. & 2:15 
p.m. Lecture Hall, Free with museum admission. 


June 25, 26 — “SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON.” Famous saga of 
a shipwrecked family. New Jersey State Museum, 205 W. 
State St., Trenton, N. J. Sat. 1 & 3 p.m. Sun. 1 p.m. 
Free admission, no age restrictions. 


June 25 - July 1 — CHARLIE CHAPLIN in.'*CAUGHT IN A 
CABARET,” "LAFFING GAS”’ and **CHAMPIONS.'* 
Daily at 11:30 & 2:30 p.m. The Franklin Institute, 20th & 
the Parkway, Philadelphia, Pa. Lecture Hall, Free with 
museum admission. 


June 19 — BENEFIT CONCERT for the Pearl S. Buck Founda- 
tion. An evening with Susan Starr, internationally acclaimed 
pianist, and Charles Castleman, brilliant young violinist. 
Holicong Junior High School, Buckingham, Pa. Reception 
will follow the concert at the Plumsteadville Inn. For further 
information, call 215:249-0100 or CH2-6779. 


ESI 


TOURS AND MUSEUMS 


THE FOLLOWING SITES ARE OPEN JUNE 1 thru 30 UNLESS 
OTHERWISE NOTED: 


THE BARNES FOUNDATION, 300 Latchs Lane, Merion. Superb 
collection of old masters and modern art open to the public 
on weekends. Fri. & Sat., 100 with reservations, 100 with- 
out, 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Sun., 50 with reservations, 50 
without; 1 to 4:30 p.m. Admission $1.00. Phone 215: 
MO7-0290. Children under 12 not admitted. Closed legal 
holidays. 


BE OUR GUEST TOURING SERVICE. Walking tours of Fash- 
ionable Rittenhouse Square: June 12 & 26. Victorian Archi- 
tecture on Locust, Delancey, and Spruce Streets: June 5 & 
19. Meet at the Barclay Hotel, Rittenhouse Sq. East 2:00 
p.m. Sunday afternoons. A 1'/2 hour walking tour. $2.50 per 
person, children under 12 free. Information 215:664-3248. 


BUCKS COUNTRY VINEYARDS AND WINERY, Rte. 202 
between New Hope & Lahaska, Pa. Open daily except 
Sunday, 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. for guided tours. Call 215: 
794-7449 for information. 


BURGESS-FOULKE HOUSE, 26 N. Main Street, Quakertown, 


Red Carpet Service...because you are special to us. 


FIRST 


FEDERAL SAVINGS 


and Loan Association of Bucks County 


MAIN OFFICE 


118 Mill Street, Bristol, Pa. 19007 — 788-3344 
LANGHORNE OFFICES 
126 S. Bellevue Ave., Langhorne, Pa. 19047 — 757-5138 
135 Oxford Valley Mall, Langhorne, Pa. 19047 — 752-0217 
LEVITTOWN OFFICES 
737 Shopping Center, Levittown, Pa. 19059 — 946-7400 
16 Highland Parkway, Levittown, Pa. 19056 — 949-3900 


Datsun's new B-210 'Plus gives youa 


Nifty Fifty. 


50 MPG HWY/37 MPG CITY" 


*(1977 EPA estimates. Your actual 
mileage may differ, depending on 
how and where you drive, the 
condition of your car and its 
optional equipment.) 


FOSS -HUGHES DATSUN, INC. 


Rts. 313 & 611 
Doylestown, Pa. 


345-6900 
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343-6530 


Pa. Built in 1812, home of the first Quakertown burgess. 
Headquarters and museum, Quakertown Historical Society. 
Open by appointment. Closed Sundays. Information 215: 
536-3499. 


BUTEN MUSEUM OF WEDGWOOD, 246 N. Bowman Ave., 
Merion, Pa. Large collection of the ten basic varieties of 
Wedgwood. Open Tues., Wed., & Thurs., 2-5 p.m. Sat., 
10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Gallery talks and tours. Admission, 
$1.00. Phone 215:664-9069. 


COUNTRY STORE MUSEUM, 3131 W. Broad St., Quakertown, 
Pa. Basement of Liberty Bell Bakery and Delicatessen. 
Open 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 215:536-3499. 


COURT HOUSE, Doylestown, Pa. The seven-story administra- 
tion building houses most of the county agencies. The 
attached circular building contains court rooms, judges’ 
chambers, conference rooms, jury rooms, and a room for 
public meetings. Guided tours scheduled at the Public 
Information Office, 5th floor. 215:348-2911, Ext. 363. 


COURT INN, Newtown, Pa. Guided tours given Tuesday and 
Thursday, 10 a.m. and 1 p.m. and by appointment. Call 
215:968-4004 for information. 


DAVID LIBRARY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, River 
Rd., Washington Crossing, Pa. Open Monday thru Friday, 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Films shown to groups by appointment. 
Information 215:493-6776. 


DURHAM FURNACE & MILL, Durham Rd., Durham, Pa. Open 
daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. For information call 215:294-9500. 


EXHIBIT AT NAVAL AIR STATION, Willow Grove, Pa. Cap- 
tured enemy aircraft from World War 11, including two 
Japanese planes that are the only ones in existence today. 
Outside exhibit, open 24 hours daily, along the fence, 
1⁄4 mile past main gate, on Rte. 611. 


FONTHILL, East Court Street, Doylestown, Pa. Home of Dr. 
Henry Mercer, built of cement, contains his private art 
collection and antiques. 1 hr. guided tour Wed. thru Sun. 
10 to 5 p.m. Admission. 


FREEDOMS FOUNDATION, awards and educational organiza- 
tion on 100-acre campus west of Valley Forge Park on Rte. 
23. Guided tour includes Avenue of Flags, Patriots and 
Newscarriers Halls of Fame, Faith of Our Fathers Chapel, 
52-acre Medal Grove of Honor, Hoover Library on Totali- 
tarian Systems, Independence Garden, Washington at 
Prayer Statue. Mon. - Fri. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m,, Sat. 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m. and Sunday noon to 5 p.m. Phone 215:933-8825. 


GREEN HILLS FARM, Perkasie, Pa. Open Monday thru Friday 
for tours at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. Call 215:249-0100 for 
details. 


GOSCHENHOPPEN HISTORIANS FOLKLIFE MUSEUM, Red 
Man's Hall, Rte. 29, Green Lane, Pa. Open Sundays only, 
1:30 - 4 p.m. Open by appointment for school groups or 
other interested organizations. Phone 215:754-6013. 


HISTORIC FALLSINGTON, INC., Fallsington. The pre- 
Revolutionary village where William Penn worshipped, 
Fallsington stands as a living lesson in our country's early 
history. Open March 15 thru November 15. Hours: Until 
May 15, Wed. thru Sun. 1 to 5 p.m. May 15 thru Sept. 15, 
Tues. thru Sun. 10 to 5 p.m. Sept. 15 thru Nov. 15, Wed. 
thru Sun. 1 to 5 p.m. Closed Mondays unless holiday. 
Admission. Groups by appointment. 


IRON MASTER'S HOUSE AND MUSEUM, The Art Smithy, 
Rte. 73, Center Point, Worcester, Pa. Museum and house 
open Tues., Thurs., Fri., and Sat., 1-5 p.m., 7-9 p.m. Free 
Phone 215:584-4441. Tours by appointment. 


LANKENAU HOSPITAL CYCLORAMA OF LIFE, Lancaster 
Ave. west of City Line Ave. Museum features a visual 
journey of life, showing span of human life from ovum to old 
age. Special exhibits on the effects of smoking, alcohol and 
drugs. Open weekdays 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; Sat. & Sun. 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Phone 215:MI9-1400. Tour groups by 
appointment. 


MARGARET GRUNDY MEMORIAL MUSEUM, 680 Radcliffe 
St., Bristol, Pa. Open Monday thru Thursday and Saturday 
1 p.m. to 3 p.m. Call 215:788-7891 for information. 


MEMORIAL BUILDING, Rtes. 532 & 32, Washington Crossing, 
Pa. Open daily except Monday 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. For 
information call 215:493-4076. 


MERCER MUSEUM, Pine and Ashland Streets, Doylestown, 
Pa. This unique structure, built in 1916 entirely of cement 


by the late Dr. Henry Chapman Mercer, houses a vast 
collection of artifacts used prior to the age of steam. Open 
Tues. thru Sun. 10 to 5 p.m. Admission. Groups by appoint- 
ment. 


MORAVIAN POTTERY AND TILE WORKS, 3 Court St. & 
Swamp Road, Doylestown, Pa. Mercer Tiles were used on 
the floors, ceiling and walls of many buildings throughout 
the world, including the state capitol in Harrisburg. Open 
Tues. thru Sun. 10 to 5 p.m. Admission. Groups by 
appointment. 


NATIONAL SHRINE OF OUR LADY OF CZESTOCHOWA, 
Ferry Rd., Doylestown, Pa. Tours by reservation only, Mon. 
thru Sat. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. and Sunday at 2 p.m. For infor- 
mation call 215:345-0600. 


NEW JERSEY STATE MUSEUM, 205 West State Street, 
Trenton, New Jersey. Monday thru Friday 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.; 
Weekends and most holidays 1 to 5 p.m. No admission. For 
more information call 609:292-6308. 


PARRY MANSION, Cannon Square, New Hope, Pa. Open Mon- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, & Friday 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission $1.00. 


PEARL S. BUCK FOUNDATION, Perkasie, Pa. Tours at Green 
Hills Farm, Miss Buck's estate, are given daily, Monday 
thru Friday, except holidays, at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
No Charge. 


PENNSBURY MANOR, Morrisville, Pa. Open Tuesday thru 
Saturday 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. and Sunday 1-4:30 p.m. Call 
215:946-0400 or 946-0606 for information. 


POLLOCK'S AUTO SHOWCASE, 70 S. Franklin St., Pottstown, 
Pa. Highlights large display of pre-World War 1 cars, 
antique motorcycles, bicycles, telephones, radios, and type- 
writers. Open Mon. thru Sat., 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. Adults $1.50, 
Children under 12 $.75. 


RINGING ROCKS, Bridgeton Township, two and a half miles 
west of River Road at Upper Black Eddy. 31⁄2 acres of huge 
tumbled boulders. Take along a hammer or piece of iron, as 
many of the rocks will ring when struck. Call Parks and 
Recreation Dept. 215:757-0571 for information. 


SELLERSVILLE MUSEUM, Old Borough Hall, 1888 West 
Church St., Sellersville, Pa. Devoted to history of Sellers- 
ville. Call 215:257-5075 for hours and information. 


STOVER HOUSE, Tinicum Park, River Road, Erwinna, Pa. Open 
daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Free. Call 215:294-9500 for infor- 
mation. 


STOVER-MYERS MILL, Dark Hollow Rd. Pipersville, Pa. Open 
daily 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Call 215:294-9500 for information. 


TAYLOR HOUSE, Washington Crossing, Pa. С. тп Tuesday thru 
Friday 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


THOMPSON-NEELY HOUSE, Washington Crossing, Pa. Open 
daily except Monday 9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Admission $.50. 


TOUR OF PLACES IN BUCKS COUNTY by Bus. For informa- 
tion write the Radcliffe Cultural & Historical Foundation, 
117 Franklin St., Bristol, Pa. or call 215:788-4567. June 5, 
1977. 


WASHINGTON CROSSING STATE PARK, Pa. See listings for 
David Library, Memorial Building, Taylor House and 
Thompson-Neely House. 


WILMAR LAPIDARY ART MUSEUM, Rt. 232 and Pineville 
Road, Pineville, Pa. This is the country's largest private 
collection of hand-carved, semi-precious stones. Open Tues. 
thru Sat. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission. Sunday 1 to 5 p.m. W 


Be Noticed 


If you are scheduling an event and would like us to 
include it in the monthly calendar of events, drop it in 
the mail to BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA, c/o Jeanne 
Hurley. Please be sure to have it in our hands NO 
LATER than 5 weeks prior to the month of publication. 


See the latest in wall fashions at. . . 


Осомт2 Wallpaper 


FOR TRADITIONAL & CONTEMPORARY INTERIORS 


Our decorating consultant RUTH LACKS can help you choose 
a color scheme, coordinate window treatments, and offers you 
personalized attention. At no additional charge. 


: ilia Featuring many 
• Vinyls with Colonial patterns 
m i i Greeff-Williamsburg 
atching fabrics et cesa 
• Prepasted 
Wallpapers Schumacher 


LARGE SELECTIONS IN EVERY PRICE RANGE 


Wall Coverings • Levelor Riviera Blinds * Louver Drape Vertical Blinds, 
Woven Wood Shades • Laminated Shades 


1106 OLD YORK ROAD — ABINGTON, PA. (215) 885-6677 
(At Susquehanna — 1 mile North of Bloomingdale's) 


Free Parking on bank lot across the street. 


LEASING & DAILY RENTAL SERVICE 


INDIVIDUAL OR 
FLEET LEASING 


WE HONOR MOST 
MAJOR CREDIT 


Unc erem 
NORTH PENN MOTORS INC “тн; 
N. Broad St. Lansdale, Pa. 368-4300 \ A 


Association 


If it’s the unusual you’re 
looking for in fine quality 
furniture and accessories — 
look no further. 


LEXINGTON 
SHOPPE 


Tea or Coffee Table 


Studer 


Makers of fine furniture since 1865 


Rt. 309, Line Lexington, Pa. 
215-822-3600 
Hours: Mon. - Sat. 10-5 
Mon. & Fri. till 9 
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ON THE BUSINESS SIDE 
(Continued from page 43) 


in tires thrown away in Philadelphia in 
an average week contain about 8.6 
million BTU's of energy, equivalent to 
3,000 gallons wasted fuel bill in one 
year. A free health info system — 
Tel-Med — funded through a Penn 
Foundation Grant is now provided by 
Pennsylvania Hospital. By dialing 215- 
829-5500 Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m. - 10 p.m. 
Sun. 2 p.m. - 8 p.m. a person can 
receive a message (some in Spanish) on 
such topics as Diabetes, Venereal Dis- 
ease, So You Love an Alcoholic. Bro- 
chures on selection can be obtained by 
dialing the above number . . . The О. S. 
Department of Commerce District 
Office, 600 Arch St., Philadelphia has 
copies of a film ‘‘Energy: Critical 
Choices Ahead"' — available on loan to 
any organization. 


CHAMBER NOTES 

Lower Bucks Chamber's Business 
Relations Committee, after two 
months' preparation and with the co- 
operation of area industry and busi- 
ness, have compiled a questionnaire to 
be sent to teachers and later to students 
totest their knowledge of our country's 
free enterprise system. Neshaminy 
School District will pilot the program. 
The committee is also working toward 


installation of an Emergency 911 num- 
ber. Pennridge Chamber of Commerce 
is now open five days a week and ac- 
cording to President Joe Rodriguez, 
services to the public and business 
community will be expanded in the 
areas of information on Federal legisla- 
tion, taxes, aid to small businesses and 
programs to enhance life in the Penn- 
ridge district. M. Daniel Bailey is 
acting as management and communi- 
cations consultant. The Chamber has 
also recently published a 44-page book- 
let, The Pennridge Area, covering 
recreation, public services, education- 
al/health facilities and detailed maps. 
Total cost is $2.85. Pennridge Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 607 Chestnut St., 
Perkaise, PA 18944 (215-257-5390). An 
excellent guide to newcomers and for 
potential businesses. Central Bucks 
Chamber of Commerce's pilot program 
for schools on the Free Enterprise 
System was tested at New Hope- 
Solebury School May 2-6 in one-hour 
sessions. A similar program for Central 
Bucks is scheduled to begin May 16. 
Results will be dealt with next month. 
Upper Bucks Chamber of Commerce 
President Charles L. Stewart presented 
a plaque for distinguished service to 
the Chamber to Carl Hunsberger, a 
past President who is now serving as 
First Vice President of the Council of 
Chambers of Bucks County. E 


We really don't 
consider ourselves 
to be name-droppers, 


but... 


Karastan, Lees, Armstrong, Bigelow, Cabin Crafts, 
Milliken, Congoleum, Couristan, Coronet, Masland, 
Kentile, Berven, Trend, Patcraft, Monticello, 
Burlington House, Beattie, Columbus, Gulistan, 
Alexander Smith, Ald«n, Ege Rya 


It’s hard not to be floored bya list like that. 


For the most complete selection of everything you always wanted 
on your floors — carpet, area rugs, linoleum, vinyl, and tile. 


Do your floors a favor. 


640 N. Main Street, Doylestown (215) 348-8116 
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THE NUTSHELL GUIDE 
(Continued from page 35) 


gunsmithing and accessories for the 
serious shooter. 

J.D. Sachs-Wilderness Outfitters, 
10 Penn Valley Drive in Yardley, is.the 
place to shop for all your mountain 
climbing needs. They even have books 
to tell you how to do it if you’re a 
beginner. One new item in their stock 
that will be a certain boon to mountain 
climbers is a raincoat treated with a 
new process that lets the body moisture 
out without letting the rain come in. 
This jacket runs about $65 and if 
successful in this market, will probably 
make it into the general clothing 
market. 

Wait! Don’t put your hockey pucks 
away until next winter. Play indoors. At 
Power Play Hockey, 235 S. York Rd., 
Hatboro they point out that the summer 
leagues in the indoor rinks are under- 
way and Power Play has supplies, 
equipment and uniforms. 

Another winter sport that has been 
translated into summer is summer 
skiing. You can buy your summer skis 
at the Langhorne Ski & Sport Shop, 
1040 E. Lincoln Highway, Langhorne. 
They are about three feet long with 
rollers and belts on them. You use your 
own boots and poles. Dungarees and a 
shirt will do nicely on the slopes. 

Those slopes are any grassy area. 
Summer skiing won't harm grass. In 
fact, some say it's good for it. Buy one 
pair of summer skis at $110 and every- 
one in the family can share them. They 
adjust to different size boots. The 
people at Langhorne Ski and Sport tell 
me they summer ski on the grassy 
on-off ramps near 1-95 or at Bell Mt. in 
New Jersey. 

Rudolph's Army & Navy Store, Main 
& Oakland in Doylestown is a perfect 
place to outfit your kids for camp. Their 
specialty is clothing: shirts, shorts, 
dungarees, outerwear, underwear, just 
about anything wearable that goes with 
camp and casual summer living. The 
prices are right. There are Army & 
Navy stores in Lansdale and Jenkin- 
town, too. 

So check on your gear and come on 
out — the summer sun is shining and 
great timesawait you! E 


Buckingham Colonial on 174 acres. Here's an immaculate home with 
oversize rooms thru-out and excellent detailing. See this 4 bedroom 
home with everything — including grape arbor, strawberry patch, young 
orchard, old shade, all enclosed with post and rail fencing. Beautifully 
landscaped. Only $87,500.00 and in move-in condition. PARKE 
WETHERILL ASSOC., Doylestown, Pa., 1-348-3508 anytime. 


parke West State & Court Streets 
wetherill Doylestown, Pa. 
associates, inc. (215) DI 3-6565 
realtors 348-3508 


ANOTHER NEW MANOR LISTING 


A 4 STAR LISTING WITH A PLUS. 
* Excellent Neighborhood in Lower Makefield 
* Big Split Level on a lovely lot 
* 2 Car Garage 
* 4 Bedrooms, 2% Baths 
A private and separate Mother-in-Law Apt. or Master Suite. 
Bedroom-Sitting Room 15' x 20', full bath and an extra room 
which could be a snack kitchen. 
Call us for further information 
on this desirable new listing. 


MANOR REALTY 


94 S. Main Street, Yardley - (215) 493-6535 


ENCHANTED 
HOUSE 


A magical brook rushes by the secluded garden of this enchanted 
village house built circa 1850. Four bedrooms, a modern kitchen and a 
separate suite with pullman kitchen make it very special. $95,000. 


Member of Homes for Living Member of 4 Multiple Listing Services 


@—emr | Eichler & Motily, Inc. / REALTORS 


93 W. Butler Avenue, Chalfont, Pa. 18914 - 822-1941 


UNIQUE CONTEMPORARY 

This spacious home sits on 1.4 acres of plush green hillside with a 
Panoramic view that is breathtaking. Living room with beamed cathedral 
ceiling and fireplace, dining room with bar, kitchen with break fast area, 
laundry area. Two bedrooms plus master bedroom with sliding doors 
onto deck, 2 baths. Just a few of the numerous extras — W-W carpet, 
washer and dryer, refrigerator, central vac system, plastered walls, 
custom drapes and rods. $110,000. 


a Bà; ROBERTA.BLACK ncs 
B, B Milford Square, Pa. 16935 - - - €9536:9380 


A VERY ENGLISH TUDOR IN YARDLEY, PA. 

This stately stone, masonry and half-timber residence is surrounded by 
an acre of magnificient flowering trees, towering evergreens and enormous 
old oaks and maples, Built in 1926 by one of the area's former com- 
mercial builders as his very own dream, it has all of the exquisite op- 
ulent detailing of another age yet with today's efficient, convenient 
floor plan. The kitchen, only a few years old, is a gourmet's dream. A 
2-story octagon shaped family room for today's small or large family 
entertaining, 5 bedrooms, 4 baths, 2 powder rooms and many unusual 
indescribable details have produced a property impossible to duplicate 
at today's price of only $200,000. Shown by appointment only. 


WM. H. FULPER, REALTORS 
19 S. Main St. Yardley, PA 
(215) 493-4007 Evenings (215) 493-5558 


BUCKINGHAM TOWNSHIP 
EXECUTIVE TYPE $81,500.00 


Good looking! — describes large colonial rancher. Formality in foyer 
living room with fireplace and dining room. Relax in family room that 
overlooks patio and fields. Kitchen has adjacent laundry. Master bed- 
room with bath. Two other bedrooms and hall bath. Two-car garage. 
Large attic and basement. Pool — trees — 3.38 Acres. 


EDGAR G. CRAWFORD 


REALTOR 
57 WEST COURT STREET 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 18901 
“At the time and temperature sign" 
348-5657 Days & Eves. 348-8200 
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UNIQUE CONTEMPORARY STYLE BARN 
built into a sheltered hillside, has been converted to three interesting 
living units. The main section has a huge slate floored foyer, a “living 
center” with fireplace, З bedrooms, 2 baths. The two additional 2 bed- 
room units generate excellent income. All three have exceptional 
privacy with their clever orientation. $135,000. 


39 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 
345-7795 


30 N. Main St. — t йы ОРЕМ 
Chalfont, Ра. 9-5 Wed. & Sat. 
Phone 8:30-8:00 
822-1901 All Other Days 


200 YEAR OLD STONE FARMHOUSE is overlooking the North 
Branch Creek. The large country kitchen has been modernized for 
today while retaining the charm of the past. Also has a walk-in fire- 
place in the hearth room, 5 bedrooms, 2% baths and random floors. The 
25 acres include a spring house, ice house on edge of spring-fed pond 
and a bank barn with shop and 2 story office building that could easily 
be converted to a guest house. Excellent condition and beautifully 
maintained. For further details — Call Andrea Graham 822-1901. 


Above custom 4 year old contemporary farm house on 3 acres 
featuring one of the most impressive views in the County. 4 bedrooms, 
excellent seclusion, maintenance free. Must be seen to appreciate. 
Asking $87,500. 
96 West State Street 
Geo. H. 
WETHERILL Doylestown 
REALTORS Bucks County 


345-7600 Pennsylvania 18901 


66 BUCKS COUNTY PANORAMA 


SADDLE UP and ride in the peace and quiet of this 24 acre horse farm 
in Upper Bucks County. Well maintained colonial home includes 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 baths, a family room, 2 fireplaces and more. Large good bank 
barn with horse stalls. Corral, fenced pasture, and Sylvan pool. Good 
value at $135,000.00. 
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REAL ESTATE 


Office · Route 313, Dublin, Pa. 18917 


249-0400 


ROY S. e Town 
INC. 


Small Estate in Bucks County's most picturesque river village. Profes- 
sionally landscaped including secluded flagstone terrace. Large screened 
porch for added summer living. Sunken Living Room with open beams 
and fireplace. Dining room with built-in-bookshelves. Gourmet Kitchen 
has Butcher Block countertops. 4 Bedrooms, 2% Baths. Small barn ideal 
for studio or guest quarters. 


Louis FITTING 


Realtor 
40 Bridge Street, New Hope, Penna. 
215-862-2291 


UNUSUALLY CHARMING 
Truly fine stone and frame split level on acre lot with a welcoming 
foyer and a pleasant relaxing family room with stone fireplace. Eat-in 
kitchen, living room and dining room plus 3 cheerful bedrooms and hall 
bath. Ducted for central air conditioning. There is a powder room, utility 
and laundry room and garage. Covered patio. All for only $59,900. 
Just 5 minutes from Doylestown in Buckingham Township. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


REALTOR OPEN SUNDAY 12-4 
30 SOUTH MAIN STREET e DOYLESTOWN, PA. e 348.3558 
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We lend money 
for many reasons 
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Helping you is our business. If there is something you need money for 
we can help you get it. We can offer special advice and counseling to 
fulfill your needs. You will save money with our low-cost rates. Your 
monthly payments can fit your family budget. Talk to one of our 
friendly loan officers at any of our 10 convenient offices for your 
money needs. 


Helping you change things for the better... 


Bucks County Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


JENKINTOWN 
OXFORD VALLEY MALL 
MONTGOMERY MALL 
KING OF PRUSSIA 


HE'LL PACK ALONG PIERRE CARDIN. Very useful and very handsome, the Pierre Cardin compact club 
bag is hig inside, small outside. 172% x 74 x 8. Made of hopsack with deep-tanned leather trim, it'll 
carry Dad's or graduate's spare shirts and socks and a lot more —plus a lot of prestige, 65.00. 
And M. Cardin provides a flask for spirits, 20.00; a travel kit for toilet articles, 30.00; and a portfolio 
to hold all important papers, 80.00. All Scotchgard^ treated. Men's Accessories on Main, and 
JW suburhan stores. 


